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Che Easter Convention 


More than 5,000 teachers were employed during 1921 in 
our Alberta School System. 


@ 
They gave instruction to 730,000 pupils; to a body of 
—— citizens larger than the population of Calgary and 
dmonton together, and equal to 23 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of our Province, the fifth in the Dominion. 


The teachers of Alberta, 5,000 strong, in training this army 
of young citizens—in teaching them how fo live and how to 
get a living—are surely performing a public service which, 
in importance, far outranks that of any other group of work- 
ers, professional or lay. 


What opportunity has this great body of teachers zo 
unify and consolidate itself, to develop an esprit de corps, 
and to impress on the public mind its collective view of 
educational problems P 


The answer is:—Through the local branches of the Alli- 
ance, through the columns of the A.T.A. Magazine, and by 
attendance at the Annual Easter Convention of the A.T.A. 
and A.E.A. (the ‘‘Ataea’’). 


Teachers of Alberta: Use your opportunity of a break 
in the long Spring Term ¢o attend this Convention. 


Enjoy the imspzrvation and enthusiasm of a large and 
powerful gathering of your confreres. jump the rut / 
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Concentration is in Order 








at this time of the year. These helps are really indispensable to both teacher and student. 








MUCH-IN-LITTLE NOTES 


Drill Arithmetic ........ 
Arithmetic Exercises for each grade— 
Pupils’ Edition....... .15 Teachers’ Edition 
How We Are Governed 
Exercises in Composition... 


Hard Places in Grammar Made Easy 
Manual of Punctuation 

Geography Notes 

Two Thousand Questions in Geography 
Astronomical and Mathematical Geography 
Canadian History Notes 

British History Notes 

Roman History Notes 

Greek History Notes 

Physiology Notes 


Postage, per copy, .03 








ARE YOU TRYING TO TEACH 
GEOGRAPHY WITH AN OLD 
MAP OF EUROPE 





Don’t do it—it can’t be done. Our new map of Burope 
shows all the new states and is perfect in every detail. 
Hundreds of schools have equipped with this map 
during the past six months. 


Mounted on plain roller 
Mounted on spring roller 
With spring roller and portable board 
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Complete stocks of School Furniture, Hyloplate, Maps, 
Globes, Supplies for Secretary-Treasurers, Teachers and 
Puplis always on hand. Catalogue No. 7A for the asking. 
Your orders solicited and prompt and careful attention guar- 
anteed, Let me estimate on your equipment requirements. 





INEXPENSIVE BOOKS WHICH HELP 


Bird Studies of Thirty Common Birds........ 
How to Know the Wild Flowers... dais 
Five Figure Logarithmic Figures............++. evans 


Laboratory Manual * reoerewnactin| Cornish’s H.S. 
Chemistry ....cccccvesccccscvccecveccces snviceiaseks 


Laboratory Manual to Accompany i. S. Physics. . 
Primary Pupils in Busy Work and Seat Work......... 
i Pee—-Seccenetat Plans and Devices el the 


Constructive Work in Paper Paaine, Paper Cutting and 
Cardboard Construction 


Duncan’s Prairie Provinces .... 

Marquis—Stories from Canadian History wade ped Rilo te ae 

How to Cut and Fold Paper......... esadn sabe ves yaaa ies 
With Scissors and Paste 

Story and Seatwork with Patterns 

Paper and Scissors in the School Room............ ack 

Calisthenics 
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YOU CAN DO BETTER WORK WITH THESE 
GRAPH CHARTS 


Made on best quality slated cloth, double faced; size of cloth 
40x50 inches; size of outline 36x36 inches. Very useful in 
school room. 


No. 2. Blue permanent lines, 1 inch squares, axes red. 





MUSIC CHARTS 


Hand-made on best slated cloth; four staves of five lines 
each; lines white; size 48x60 inches. Price...... 
PERFECTION BLACKBOARD LINER............. 


IDEAL BLACKBOARD CLEANER—Simple and strong 
and does the work quickly and effectively . 8.75 


TONIC-SOLFA MODULATOR—Mounted on cloth with 
varnished wooden rollers; invaluable in — 


PAPER CUTTERS—A great help in the schoolroom, 
65c, 85c, $6.50, $9.00, $16.50 

GIANT CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER—Sharpens 
CRF ES ED 0 0 deb nchinca ded chndvibncoisc<tebawedwe -» 3.00 





F, E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 
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Official Organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
Published on the Tenth of Each Month 


EXECUTIVE OF A.T.A.—1921-22 
President, H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 
Immediate Past President, T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary. 
Vice-President, Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 

General Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
TRUSTEES: Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton; W. W. Scott, Selgary; 
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Cuyler, Medicine Hat. 
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John W. Barnett, Chas. E. Peasiley. 


The A.C.A. Magazine 


EDITOR: H. C. Newland, Edmonton 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: T. E. A. Stanley, Caigary; J. T. Cuyler, 
Medicine Hat; R. V. Howard, Edmonton; C. S. Edwards, Ed- 
monton. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
Published, Controlled and Edited by the 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton South 


Subscription: Members of A.T.A. . . $1.00 per annum 
Non-Members - - - $1.50 per annum 





Vol. II. Edmonton, Alberta, March, 1922. 


No, 10 











BRANDON, MAN., SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S. D., No. 1658 
UNION JACK S. D., No. 1865 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 
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— 
NOTICE RE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, COMMENCING 


APRIL 17, 1922, IN THE CENTRAL METHODIST 
CHURCH, CALGARY 














Annual Reports of Locals: 

Each and every local is required to forward at the earliest 
possible date the Annual Report of its activities during the 
year Easter 1921 to Easter 1922. A blank Report Form is 
forwarded herewith. 

Membership Fees: 

A big collection drive—one vigorous final effort—is what 
is now required. A big increase in membership will do much 
to stem the tide of reaction which has set in against teachers’ 
salaries. If teachers will only have confidence and pull to- 
gether, we have the situation largely in our own hartds, Atten- 
tion is drawn to the editorial in the February issue of ‘The 
A.T.A. Magazine” which deals with the teacher supply ques- 
tion. The facts are there stated: please see that your Local 
dges its utmost to make them known to teachers, both mem- 


bers and non-members. A little judicious press work at this 
time would help very much. Is it not possible to get the editor 
of your local paper either to publish the editorial or, at least, 
to make some comment on it. 


Election of Provincial Executive: 

If your Local has not yet sent in the names of nominees 
for election to the Executive for the year ending Easter, 1923, 
it should make haste to do so. Nominations close on March 15. 

Official notification of the following nominations by Locals 
have been received at this date: 

Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat, for President. Nominated 
by Vegreville, Medicine Hat Public School, and Calgary. 

J, T. Cuyler, Medicine Hat, for Vice-President. Nominated 
by Vegreville. 

R. G. Powell, Coleman, for District Representative, S.W. 
Alberta. Nominated by Pincher Creek. 

W. W. Scott, Calgary, for Vice-President. Nominated by 
Calgary Local. 

Miss M. B. Tier, Calgary, for Calgary Representative. Nom- 
inated by Calgary Local. 

Locals will be made acquainted with other nominations as 
official notification is received from Secretaries of Locals. 

For further particulars re nominations, see January issue 
of The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Ballots: 

Every member of the Alliance will have mailed to him a 
ballot direct from headquarters. Each will have three votes: 
One for the President, one for the Vice-President, and one for 
the Geographic Representative of the District in which the 
member is located. 


Return of Ballots: 

Ballots may be posted to the above address, direct, or col- 
lected by the local Secretary and forwarded in one package. 
Ballots must be returned not later than April 10. 


Delegates to the Annual General Meeting: 

Accredited Delegates are duly elected at a regularly called 
meeting of Locals. Credential forms will be forwarded later, 
as soon as the final returns of membership of your Local are 
received by us, 


Voting Strength of Locals: Representation is as follows: 

Locals whose membership is 6 to 9 are entitled to one 
delegate. 

Locals whose membership is 10 to 25 are entitled to two 
delegates. 

Locals whose membership is over 25 are entitled to one 
additional delegate for each additional 25 members or fraction 
thereof. 


Transportation and Pooling of Expenses of Accredited Dele- 
gates: 

The transportation expenses of accredited delegates will be 
pooled. During the Convention week the average will be 
struck, and delegates will be required, either to pay in an 
amount sufficient to make their transportation expenses equal 
to the “pool rate,” or be paid the difference between the “pool 
rate” and the transportation expenses actually paid. 


Standard Certificates and Reduced Railroad Fares: 

Each delegate should obtain a standard certificate from the 
agent at the point of departure in order that advantage may 
be taken of the special rate for teachers attending the con- 
vention. 


Agenda of Business: 

The Agenda of Business will be handed to delegates at the 
first session of the Annual General Meeting on Monday. 
Number of Sessions: 

This cannot be finally decided yet: it all depends upon the 
number of resolutions sent in for consideration. It is very un- 
likely that the heavy program of business to be transacted 
can be disposed of in one day. 
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Graded 
Bible Readers 








Based on the text of the Authorized Ver- 
sion which has been revised to meet the re- 
quirements of school reading. 


BOOKS 1—3: 


Suitable for ages from 9-12, cover in mod- 
erately short extracts, the historical parts 
of the Old Testament, and, in the New 
Testament, the Life of Christ and the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


See 50c 

a See 50c 

ee 60c 
BOOKS 4—6: 


Suitable for ages from 12-15. The chron- 
ology is generally the same as that of the 
earlier Books. The extracts are longer 
and in addition in the Old Testament read- 
ings from the Prophets are given in their 
proper historical setting, and in the New 
Testament selections from the Epistles 
find a similar place. 


peek 4.......... 75c 
a .- 90c 
poek’S@:...2.4 $1.00 


All books contain passages suitable for 
repetition and are well illustrated in black 
and white with reproductions of Nelson’s 
Bible Wall Pictures. 


Special prospectus sent on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
77 Wellington Street West, 
TORONTO 





“QUALITY” FURS 


f=es3 ° 


New furs made-to-order; old furs remodelled. 


We guarantee all our work. 





QUICK SERVICE AND RIGHT PRICES 





Don’t miss this opportunity. Come in and try 
them on. You’ll be impressed with the 
unusual values. 


ALEXANDER-HILPERT FUR CO. 





Perfect Pelts—Perfect Workmanship 














ST. REGIS HOTEL 


“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING-ROOM IN CONNECTION 
Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 


Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms With Bath All Steam Heated 
Reduced Rates European Plan 
GEORGE HUGHES, Manager : 
124 Seventh Avenue East, Calgary, Alberta 























10115 102nd Street 
EDMONTON 


Just North of Jasper 
Phone 5606 


The Specialty Store for 
Silks and Dress Goods. 








YOU CAN HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
CUT AND FITTED BY EXPERTS. 
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Resolutions for the Annual Meeting 


Resolutions from your Local should be in our hands by 
March 15th, at the latest. This will be barely sufficient time 
to enable them to be printed, sent out to our members and 
discussed by the Locals. Arrangements should be made for 
Local Alliance meetings during the next few weeks for the 
purpose of discussing the resolutions, and for appointment 
and instruction of delegates. ‘ 


Re the Revised Public School Curriculum 

This matter will be dealt with at the next Easter Conven- 
tion of the Alberta Educational Association. The A.E.A., how- 
ever, has not the machinery which can operate throughout the 
year and which can in any way function as a clearing-house 
for the views of the teachers of the Province. It was felt that 
such an all-important matter as the curriculum can not be 
properly disposed of in a large convention after a few hours’ 
discussion, unless local groups of teachers have previously 
had the material for discussion in their hands and have also 
fully discussed from every angle the proposed changes. It is 
realized that this work should not be taken as settled after a 
few fluent speakers have addressed the convention and, imme- 
diately afterwards, submitted the curriculum to the vote for 
endorsation. This could not be the matured, deliberate opin- 
ion of the teachers of the Province. 

The Alberta Educational Association, realizing their in- 
ability to deal effectively with this matter, arranged for a 
combined meeting of the Executives of the A.E.A, and the A. 
T.A., at which meeting the Alliance agreed to place all their 
machinery at the disposal of the A.E.A. for the purpose of 
dealing more expeditiously and efficiently with the proposed 
new curriculum. 

We have instructed our Locals to discuss this business from 
every possible angle; to call meetings and fully instruct the 
representatives who will attend the Convention at Calgary as 
to the views of their local teachers on this matter. It is pre- 
sumed that these representatives will be the accredited dele- 
gates to the Annual General Meeting, which will be held dur- 
ing Easter week in the same building as the A.E.A. Convention. 

It has often been implied by uninformed teachers and 
others that the A.T.A. is purely an “economic” organization 
which exists for the sole purpose of raising the salary of 
teachers. This is absurd on the face of it, for the raising of 
the status of the teaching profession—our main aim—implies 
that the members thereof must rise to the obligations which 
devolve upon a professional status. The primary obligation 
which rests upon the teaching profession is to take an interest 
in matters which intimately concern the “spade work” of the 
school and the interests of the pupils. This may involve, at 
times, the making of some sacrifice to meet and exchange 
views on educational questions, and also the taking advantage, 
whenever possible, of every facility for speaking as a profes- 
sional group on such matters. 

The Alliance is not adopting any circumscribed attitude on 
this curriculum question. We want all teachers to co-operate 
with us. It may be that you have not yet a Local Alliance in 
your district; nevertheless, you should discuss this curricu- 
lum question. The discussion will show your teachers the ad- 
vantage of meeting as a professional group. Why not take 
steps to form a local organization, and take full standing in 
the Annual General Meeting of the A. T. A.? We cannot grant 
to any but accredited delegates the right to take part in 
the Annual General Meeting, but on the one matter—the cur- 
riculum—the A.E.A. Convention will give all teachers: the 
opportunity to voice their opinion. 

We have asked the Department of Education to forward to 
you, as the leader of the teachers in your district, copies of 
“Report on Revision of Curriculum for the Elementary 
School.” After this report has been received, will you see to 
it that the teachers in your district discuss it? If you form a 
Local Alliance, we should be obliged if you would send along 
a report of your teachers’ reaction to the proposals? The A. 





T.A. will serve as a clearing-house for the opinions of the 
teachers of the Province, and be the means of drawing up a 
composite report of their harmonized views. This report 
should be of great value to all parties interested. Will not 
your teachers make some contribution to it? 

N.B.—Although the Provincial Constitution requires that 
all communications from headquarters should be brought to 
the attention of members at regularly called meetings, Execu- 
tives of Locals are requested to give particular prominence 
to this notice. 

JOHN W.. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 

10701 University Avenue, Edmonton, Alta. 





BRANDON SITUATION 





Copy of Resolution by the Board Monday, 
February 27th, 1922, 


Copy of Resolution passed by the School Board, February 
25th, 1922: 

“That it being apparent that the Board’s revenue will 
not put it in funds for payment of more than 75% of the 
Teacher’s Schedule, the teachers and superintendent be asked 
to consider the situation and accept the present reduction 
of 25% effective March ist, 1922. Subject to the possibility 
of additions by way of bonuses, if revenue available for the 
year will, in the judgment of the Board, permit; also that 
failing an immediate agreement notice be given of the 
termination of all contracts on or before May 1, 1922.” 

Brandon, Man., March 3, 1922. 

To the Chairman and Members of the School Board, 
Brandon: 

We the undersigned principals, heads of departments and 
members of the teaching staffs of the Collegiate Institute 
and Public Schools of the city have given very earnest con- 
sideration to the proposals of the School Board. 

We have tried to study the question from every stand- 
point so that a fair and just decision might be reached. As 
a result of careful deliberation we have come to the con- 
clusion that we cannot accede to the proposal. 

We take the view that a deficit in the finances of the City 
is not a sound and proper principle upon which to base a 
reduction in the salaries of teachers, 

Signed by 86 members of the staff. 
(One did not sign—she is in 
the hospital, ill with dipth- 
theria, and was not ap- 
proached re the matter.) 


The Executive of the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation has 
endorsed the action of the Brandon teachers, and calls upon 
all teachers to govern themselves accordingly, 

G. J. REEVE, 
Secretary, 
701 McIntyre Block, 
Winnipeg. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RE CONTRACTS 

Alberta Teachers are hereby requested to secure, wherever 
possible, the substitution of the Alliance Clause 5 in place of 
Clause 5 of the official form of teachers’ agreement. The 
Minister of Education will not now refuse to approve this 
form where board and teacher both agree to adopt it. 

Furthermore, the word “ratepayer” in Clause 5 of the 
official form may now be changed to “representative,” if board 
and teacher agree to do so. 

These concessions are worth the careful attention of all 
Alliance members. They were the “bone of contention” be- 
tween the Alliance and the Department a year ago. Tempora 
mutantur. 
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The coming of Spring this year brings 
new merchandise of greater value in 
comparison to price, than it has been 


possible to offer for several years. 


In addition to this our new methods 
in buying and selling make it possible 
to give you still greater service in the 


way of quality and economy. 


Come and visit our Store. You may 


find it interesting. 


Dudson’s Bay 
Company 


CALGARY - ALBERTA 
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MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


The Ladies’ Store 


ALWAYS THE NEWEST AND BEST 








Women’s and Children’s Ready-to-Wear, 

Dress Goods, Silks, Trimmings, Hosiery, 

Gloves, Novelties, Linens, House Furnishings, 
and General Dry Goods. 


All merchandise at the NEW LOW PRICE. 





10% Discount on all Cash Purchases. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 




















Standard Shorthand Certificates 





(ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED THEORY, 
AND SPEED) 


In response to numerous applications for better 
facilities for gaining Pitman’s Shorthand Certificates, 
we have much pleasure in announcing that these can 
now be competed for, under certain conditions, 
through the Canadian office in Toronto. 





Full particulars obtainable from the 
SECRETARY, EXAMINATION DEPT. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 
70 Bond Street, Toronto 





Ask for 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Accept No Substitute Trial. Lesson Free 


Toronto, Canada: 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 
St. Martin’s House, 70 Bond Street 
and at London, Bath, Melbourne and New York 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 


The Commercial Text-Book Co., and The Copp, Clark Co., 
Limited 
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VISIT OF TEACHERS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
BATTLEFIELDS, SUMMER 1922 


The annual visit of Canadian Teachers to Great Britain 
and the Battlefields will take place during July and August, 
1922, under the auspices of the Overseas Education League. 
Major Ney, Honorary Organizer of the League, has made 
preliminary arrangements for this “Summer Tour,” which 
he expects will be largely patronized. 

A special train will leave Winnipeg on or about June 29th, 
and the party will proceed by boat from Montreal about July 
3rd. After visiting places of interest in Great Britain, they 
will proceed to France, where a short visit will be made to 
T'aris and the Battlefields. The party will leave Glasgow 
on or about August 25th on the return voyage, arriving home 
about September Ist. 

The estimated cost of the tour from Winnipeg back to 
Winnipeg, including meals, hotel accommodation and travel- 
ling expenses, will be about $525.00. A deposit to cover the 
estimated cost will be required. Any unexpended balance 
will be returned after the tour is completed. The tour is 
available only for bona-fide teachers, including the clergy. 

Teachers interested in this “Summer Tour” may secure 
application forms by communicating with the Alberta 
Secretary of the League, Mr, H. J. Spicer, care of the De- 
partment of Education, Edmonton, 








( From the Periodicals ) 
- 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 








Dr. Frederick Tracy, of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Toronto, contributes a timely article on the 
“Meaning of Religious Education.” It is not “salvation” or 
“soul-saving” but “making the pupil to be the best that he is 
capable of being, and to exercise to the full the prerogatives 
that are his at every stage of his development.”—H.C.N. 7 


* * * 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Peter A, Mortensen, superintendent of the Chicago Schools, 
discusses the question: “What Shall be the Program in Edu- 
cation’ for City School Systems?” 


The filling up of our high schools, or, in other words, the 
increasing demand for secondary education igs creating an 
array of new problems for our city school systems: prob- 
lems of housing, of the maximum use of the school plant, of 
financing the mounting costs, and of revising the content, 
methods, and organization of our secondary education. 


Formerly, high school students were a select group. This 
group is now both wider and larger, with a probable lowering 
of intellectual level. The content of courses must therefore 
be modified, perhaps even leveled down. The demands of the 
community have established many so-called “fads” in our 
curriculum along beside the older and more “solid” subjects. 
Provision has been asked for supernormal and subnormal 
children, and for larger and fuller school activities. The 
final result is that the limit of financial support seems about 
to be reached, perhaps even now surpassed. Does this make 
necessary a “double-shift” system, and the elimination of 
some subjects whose value is less, but whose cost is great? 

As never before, our civilization makes use of the findings 
of science. Science must therefore come into the elementary 
school curriculum for the masses. What aspects of science 
should be taught? How much time should be devoted to this 
teaching? What equipment should be provided?—C.O.H. 





THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


The Project Method 

A.T.A. readers who have been experimenting with the 
“project method” of teaching, will be interested in an article 
in the February issue of the Educational Review, by Dr. Er- 
nest Horn, professor of education in the Iowa state university. 
Under the title, “Criteria for judging the Project Method,” 
Dr. Horn gives an account of the introduction and develop- 
ment of the project method. He then proceeds to establish 
a few criteria, by which we may judge the worth of the var- 
ious class procedures that are found under that name. The 
writer, while appreciating the value of the project method 
for certain purposes, warns us “that each distinctive unit 
of subject matter must be taught by methods peculiarly adapt- 
ed to it:” and also, “that there must be special provision for 
thorough learning through practice, drills, summaries and 
reviews.” 

* * * 
Education Legislation in England and the United States 


Dr. T. L. Kandel of the staff of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, writes on the “Progress of Education in Eng- 
land.” He shows that the Educational Act of 1918, both as 
regards buildings and teachers, was a concession to the 
“economy” spirit of the time. The many vigorous protests 
made against this procedure were not heeded. Since 1920, 
however, unemployment has become much more acute, and 
the government itself now, as a measure of relief in the econ- 
omic situation, has started to resume the building program. 

In its circular 1235 to the local educational authorities, 
the Board of Education offers to “consider or reconsider pro- 
posals for carrying out in the immediate future work for the 
provision, extension and improvement of schools and other 
buildings for educational purposes, and playgrounds, if the 
proposals show that the execution of the works will afford 
relief to local unemployment.” 

* * K 

In an article on “Federal Organization for Education,” Dr. 
Charles Riborg Mann opposes the proposal of the Towner- 
Sterling bill to set up in the United States a federal depart- 
ment of education with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
He advocates, instead, the formation of a fedéral commission 
of education, and most logically and interestingly states the 
reason for his position. 

* -K * 
The Function of Sociology 

The article, “The Function of Sociology in the+ Training 
of Teachers,” is an estimate of the contribution which socio- 
logy can make to the guidance of education. The writer, 
toss L. Finney, distinguishes between two types of society: 
the ‘genetic,’ that which “pushed forward by its beginnings,” 
—that which is “on the trial and error level;” and the ‘telic,’ 
that which is “led forward to its ends,’—that which is “on 
the rational level.” The social evolution of our genetic so- 
ciety is slow and wasteful of human values. “If it is ever to 
become telic, it will be through the agency of education. If 
there is any inference valuable to the future of mankind to be 
drawn from the history of education and the analysis of social 
forces, surely it is that. The school is the steering-gear of 
democracy. If modern democracy is to be telic, social science 
will have to sit at the wheel.” 

* *« x 
The Classics 

Teachers of Latin will be interested in the “Discussions on 
a One-year Course in Latin,’ which appear in the Educational 
Review. The February issue deals with the aim, method and 
content of a one-year course, and attempts to show the rela- 
tion of a one-year course to the present courses in Latin of 
two, three, and four years. The second part of the discussion 
is on the “values in the study of the classics, and why they 
are sometimes not realized.” M.R.C. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
How to Teach 

“The Case Method for the Study of Teaching,” by W. P. 
Burris, University of Cincinnati, which appears in School and 
Society, February 4, 1922, is a criticism of the present meth- 
ods of teacher training. ‘‘Too long,” says the writer, “have 
we given courses of lectures for the purpose of showing the 
futility of the lecture method. It is time to apply to the 
professional preparation of teachers the inductive procedure 
which educational theory has long endorsed, and which has 
been applied with notable success in law and medicine.” . Mr. 
Burris explains the ‘case method” as used in the study of 
law, and outlines a method by which the same system might 
be applied to the instruction of teachers in training. 

* kK * 

Educationists in the province who have been making a 
study of the scientific measurement of the intelligence of 
school children, will be interested in the article in School and 
Society, February 4, 1922, entitled “the Concept of Inferior- 
ity.” The writer examines the term “inferiority” as it is 
used in some educational discussions. He takes the ground 
that the term does not apply in fact to persons as it does to 
things. “Does a low I.Q. indicate an inferior person? No! 
For unless we can establish a strong presumption that the 
motive of two children is an invariable, we cannot be sure 
that the resultant I.Q. measures the difference with any high 
degree of accuracy.” _  o. 

*x* * * 

The issue of February 25 deals with the “Prevention of 
Lockstep in Schools.” The writer, L. W. Cole, of the Univers- 
ity of Colorado, shows by statistics: 

(1) That six-year-old children do not form homogeneous 
groups, the average difference in mental age between the 
upper and lower limits being more than a year; 

(2) That the average difference in mental age between 
the best and the poorest in primer grades is three years, 7.2 
months; 

(3) That classes placed on a mental age basis advance 
more rapidly; 

(4) That the “lockstep” begins the first day of school, but 
could be eliminated by the substitution of the mental age 
basis. H.C.N. 

* * as 
SCHOOL REVIEW. 
‘ Selection in Education 

An interesting and well-documented article in the School 
Review for February, by George S. Counts, of Yale, dis- 
cusses the “Selective Principle in American Secondary Edu- 
cation.” The writer shows that those social classes which 
are most largely represented in the first year of the high 
school. course have a tendency to persist. During the second 
and third years the grades become more and more homo- 
geneous, assuming in grade XII a distinctly upper-class char- 
acter. Here those coming from the ranks of the laboring 
classes are few, the persistent class being that of professional 
men and proprietors. What does this fact mean: economic 
hindrance or lack of intelligence? 

K * * 

J, A. Clement, of the Northwestern University, discusses 
“Junior High Schools.” He notices the wide range in types 
of organization, and commends the increasingly wide use of 
“intelligence tests.” The general opinion regarding “super- 
vised study,” he finds chaotic, but he points out that only a 
very few schools have more than five teaching periods per 
day. After some general considerations in regard to teachers’ 
salaries and qualifications, and housing problems, he con- 
cludes that there must be more “job-analysis,” more “corre- 
lation of functional] relationship between school learning pro- 
cesses and extra-curricular experiences and processes.” 





An article on the “Psychology of the High School” makes 
a strong plea for student government and organized pro- 
grams. 

* * * 

John A. Lester shows “How Simplified Spelling Might 
Simplify” if, instead of attempting to apply all of the numer- 
ous rules drawn up by the Simplified Spelling Board, teachers 
would adopt numbers 3 and 16 only, i.e., the substitution of 
-cede for ceed, and of ie for ei. H.C. N, W. B. 

. * * K 
LONDON JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

The British Treasury has announced its intention of reduc- 
ing the annual grant to the Universities from £1,500,000 to 
£1,200,000, a decrease of 20%.—Journal of Education. 

In the January number of the Journal of Education, refer- 
ence is made to some types of institutions for Higher Educa- 
tion for Adults in France, Austria and Germany. 

Two “Universités Paysannes” have been operating in 
France, offering to young peasants ten one-day courses spread 
over the months from October to July, For example, in one 
year “Ancient Civilization” was the subject, the courses being 
“Egypt,” “Assyria,” etc. Some five or six intensive lectures, 
some illustrated with lantern slides, are given in the day, and 
the pupils stmulated to read, reflect upon and discuss the 
subject until the next course a month later. 


The “Volkheim” in Ottakring, a congested workers’ district 
in Vienna, offers to workers courses in poetry, commercial 
geography, political economy, social politics, psychology, com- 
mon law, languages, stenography, drawing, designing, mathe- 
matics and singing. In 1919 the attendance was 10,496 in 272 
classes, 

While Germany has long possessed “Hochschulen” on the 
Danish model, a new departure has been made in the “Acad- 
emy of Labor” at Frankfurt a.M. A nine-months’ course is 
offered; the students are selected and maintained by the Labor 
Unions, the teachers paid by the State, while the University 
supplies lecture rooms. The aim of this institution is to pro- 
vide for those who are workers and intend to remain workers, 
a period of mental growth, that the worker may return to 
apply to his work in shop or factory a more fully developed 
mind. The subjects of study are “Society” and “The Individ- 
ual,’ combined toward the end of the course in “History.” 
With a liberal allotment of time for free discussion and de- 
bate, and “free-study circles,” an effort is being made to pro- 
vide a “worker’s education” that will not be a mere imitation 
of a professional university course. 

* * * 

The Danish High Schools, to which reference is made 
above, are residential schools in the country, for which a 
small charge is made, most of the expense being borne by the 
State. They provide courses in reading, music, agriculture and 
dairying, household economics, manual training, dancing, cur- 
rent events, history and religion. The course lasts nine months 
and in each subject the aim is noi to prepare for any examin- 
ation but to enrich the lives of those who cannot secure higher 
education, and to stimulate reading, independent thought and 
powers of expression, and to conserve in the young farmers 
and their future wives the spirit of youth. 

Cannot the Agricultural Schools of Alberta lay just claim 
to rank with these outstanding institutions of other lands? 

—H. B. 
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AN EDUCATIONIST PREMIER 
Professor L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, and 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, speaking at the 
tenth annual Conference of Educational Associations, made 
an excellent point of the suggestion which occurs in Plato’s 
“Laws” and is over 2,300 years old, to the effect that the 
Prime Minister of a State should be the education minister, 
and that his duties ought to be held in such high regard that 
he should be absolutely forbidden to undertake any other 
task. The other departments of State should submit their 
proposals to him, and he would then proceed to consider the 
schemes of the War Office, the Admiralty, and the rest in 
the light of their effects on education. 
* ok ok 
A NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL 
“Stowe House, once the lordly home of the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Chandos, has been suggested as suitable 
for conversion into a new public school. The headmaster of 
Marlborough has aroused great interest by his speech on the 
urgent need of supplementing the crowded public schools by 
a new foundation. Given adequate foundation, one 
would think that Stowe House would do splendidly for a 
great school. It has magnificent rooms for class purposes, 
ample boarding accommodation, and a chapel which is full 
of Orlando Gibbons carving. There are very extensive 
grounds in healthy country. It would be an education in 
itself to study the numerous classical temples, porticos, and 
fountains, scattered about among the beautiful woods.” 
—“‘The Manchester Guardian Weekly.” 
ok *K ok 
A GOOD SCHOOL 
“A good school,” says Mr. E, J, Sainsbury, B.A., Head- 
master of Chelsea Central School, England, “has to develop 
character and punctuality; regularity and industry have to 
be produced by inculcating good habits. A school which 
concerns itself merely with teaching the three ‘R’s’ and one 
or two other recognized subjects is not worthy of the name 
of school. With regard to the pursuit of a livelihood, I think 
that the,ideal in school work is somewhere between teaching 
how to live and how to get a living.” 
P * *« * 
EDUCATION POLICY AND THE TEACHERS 


“One has sympathy with the contention of the teachers 
that they should have some voice in determining educational 
policies. Their intimate day by day association, their practi- 
cal experience of the teaching of children, should make their 
cpinions of value in the making of laws and curriculums. 


Further, they are entitled to a definite voice as to the condi- 


tions under which they labor. It may be that Education 
Authorities are too autocratic and dictatorial.”—“The Glas- 
gow Citizen.” 

*x* * * 


MODERN METHODS 


The Dominic, in the Teachers’ World, says:—‘My read- 


ing of books and hearing of discourses on the ‘Dalton plan,’ 
the ‘Montessori system,’ and such devices for ensuring indi- 
vidual work in schools have made me turn to the records of 
former days. I find that the essential features of these 
modern methods were common enough in the time of our 
grandfathers, with the difference that the task was perhaps 
more strictly prescribed. The boys and girls were not ex- 
pected to hear so many class lessons, but were given books 
and told to learn certain-portions, or were given exercises to 





be worked. The teacher spent the greater part of the time 
in giving help to individuals, and did not do so much class 
teaching as is now customary. In other words, less was done 
for the pupil than now, and perhaps that is one reason why 
our grandfathers contrived to retain so great a proportion 
of what they had learned in school. Admittedly, they were 
handicapped by the somewhat inadequate text-books and by 
a narrow curriculum, but they certainly had to carry out 
their ‘projects’ or give good reasons for neglecting them.” 
ok * * 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Directors and 
Secretaries for Education, the President, Mr, Percival Sharp, 
B, Se., Director of Education for Sheffield, referring to the 
charge that the product of our schools is not satisfactory, 
said it was necessary to have clear ideas of what we meant 
by education. “The banker wants one thing; the engineer 
wants another thing; every employer of labor has his own 
view as to the special preparation which he requires of the 
boys coming into his industry. But it is not the function of 
the schools to cast children into the mould of any trade or 
business. The function of the school is to instruct the child- 
ren soundly, and to train them well, in preparation for the 
life that awaits them. 

Now, do we instruct the children soundly? The tendency 
has been and is to stretch the tissue of the curriculum of 
the elementary school so as to cover almost every phase of 
human inierest—science, art, music, literature, mathematics. 
physical training, and so on. Within my experience, the 
effect has undoubtedly been to expand the area of interest, 
but to diminish sadly the standard of attainment of the 
children. 

I would urge that work that is not soundly done is not 
worth doing. If ever we needed the development of habits 
of thoroughness and of well-doing in our undertakings, that 
time is now. 

I am satisfied that there is room for improvement in this 
respect, and it is the duty of everyone concerned to see that 
the work of the schools is at all points such as to develop 
the spirit of self-reliance and thoroughness.” 





THE REAL REMEDY 


In a recent number of “Discovery,” appears an able editor- 
ial on British mentality and psychology, which deserves to be 
widely read. 

The writer deplores the mass of disbelief in the mind of 
the British public as a whole, “in the value of knowledge and 
of the things of the mind,” and at the same time condemns 
the exclusiveness of the “intellectual workers.” 

“The fault is on both sides, or, rather, it is a fault resulting 
from the peculiar social conditions of our times. We shall not 
overcome it merely by education. An urge toa greater collec- 
tive seriousness and care of thought must be started. The gulf 
of iridifference must be bridged on both sides. On the one 
hand the intellectual workers will have to ford right out into 
the currents of daily life. They need to show that the work of 
both natural and applied science is the backbone of nearly 
every commercial undertaking and every convenience of mod- 
ern civilized life; that natural science, even when it has no 
immediate or apparent practical value, as, for instance, in As- 
tronomy or Anthropology, opens up vistas of knowledge about 
ourselves and the universe in which we dwell,-and makes us 
more sentient, more god-like beings. And our creative artists 
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and scholars must continually be emphasizing the’ fact that 
literature, art, and music are not composed just to worry 
school boys, to fill up the shelves of libraries, and to provide 
serious entertainment in the concert hall or picture gallery, 
but that they are forged from the very experiences and emo- 
tions of life, and react with incalculable effect on interna- 
tional, national, and individual destinies.” 


* O&K ** 


“And the public itself must meet the intellectual workers 
half way and extend their sympathies. Politicians and busi- 
ness men can give them far more material support than they 
have hitherto done; our ‘leisured’ and so-called ‘educated’ 
classes must abandon their phlegmatic, half-contemptuous at- 
titude to ‘learning’; the manual worker must be willing to 
realize that mental work is in its own way just as arduous 
and productive of results as his own work, and that the 
mental worker is a friend, not a foe.” 

K ok 2K 

“In conclusion, we emphasf&e the immediate need of 
spreading knowledge and culture, and a desire for them 
throughout this country and this Empire. Behind all volun- 
tary action, individual or concerted, lies thought; so much un- 
instructed thinking on every problem, social, political, scien- 
tific, is apparent nowadays, that the need for true knowledge 
and for the habit of seeking it humbly and patiently is imper- 
ative; without true knowledge there is wrong thought; with 
wrong thought there will be wrong action, and in national 
and international affairs, which are steadily becoming more 
complicated, disaster and chaos will most certainly ensue. 
True knowledge makes us understand ourselves and others; 
it will lend us sympathy and give durability and foresight to 
our individual, our social, and our political life.” 

—M.H. 
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In a recent letter to the editor, Mr. E. K. Mar- 
shall, M.A., President of the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Federation, editor of the VV. 7’. ’. Bulletin, and Prin- 
cipal of the Portage la Prairie Collegiate Institute, 
has the following to say regarding the situation at 
Brandon: 

“We are in the midst of another school dispute. Our sec- 
retary will have notified you by this time that the teachers 
of Brandon are likely to be ‘let out.’ In fact, they are notified 
now, verbally, that their contracts are cancelled, and that on 
April 30th they cease teaching. The alternative was a 25% 
‘cut,’ and this we would not accept. This took place on Sat- 
urday last. We shall keep you posted as to what takes place. 
It is only a year ago since we had a dispute with the same 
Board, and had the Committee of Reference deal with the 
matter.” 

* * x 


According to a statement recently tabled in the 
Alberta Legislature in answer to a question by Mr. 
White, member for Calgary, there were 932 permits 
issued to teachers in 1918; 618 permits in 1919; 703 
permits in 1920, and 745 in 1921. This means that 
14% of our Alberta teachers are permittees. The 
unpleasant inference, then, is that many school 
boards are attempting to lower the minmum by em- 
ploying permit-holders at a salary under the mini- 
mum; and apparently, they are “getting away with 
it.” When such large numbers of ‘permits’ are 
issued every year why do Departmental officials in- 
form the public with religious regularity each year, 





that the teacher shortage will be made up “this 
year’? : 
Clg 

It is said that an important article on teachers’ 
organizations will appear in an early issue of the 
Labor Gazette. Any person can obtain this publica- 
tion for twenty cents a year upon application to the 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labor, Ot- 


tawa. 
wee 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO SCHOOL ACT 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


“The following suggested amendments to the School. Act 
were officially brought before the Education Department dur- 
ing the last session of the Provincial Legislature, but as the 
School Act was not opened for amendment, it was impossible 
for the matter to receive consideration. This unfortunate cir- 
cumstance has caused great disappointment to the members 
of the Federation, who have worked hard and given much 
thought to the suggestions outlined. However, we are glad 
to state that the principles contained in the suggestions were 
approved by the Department, and as they were also officially 
endorsed by the representatives of the B.C. Trustees’ Associa- 
tion, there is every reason to believe that the amendments 
will be accepted at the next session of the Legislature. In 
the meantime we would ask all teachers to bring the sub- 
ject of these amendmenis before their local representative 
in the Provincial Parliament. 


BOARD OF REFERENCE 


1. There shall be constituted a Board, to be known as 
‘The Board of Reference’; said Board shall consist of three 
members to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council, one representing the School Teachers of the Prov- 
ince, one representing the School Trustees of the Prov- 
ince, and the Chairman of the Board, who shall be neither 
Trustee nor Teacher. 

2. The said Board shall have power: 

(a) To cause inquiry to be made into, and to investigate 
all cases where it is made to appear to the Board upon com- 
plaint of any person or organization that a disagreement be- 
iween teachers and trustees has arisen, or wherever the Board 
has reason to believe that such a disagreement is likely to 
arise; and to make such report thereon as is just and rea- 
sonable, having regard to all the parties involved in such dis- 
pute, and the special circumstances existing or likely to come 
into existence in the matter affected. 

(b) To act as a Board of Arbitration at the request of 
either party to any dispute between any Board of School 
Trustees and their teacher or teachers, and when so acting 
such Board shall exercise all the powers regarding the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of documents as 
are vested in the Supreme Court of British Columbia in Civil 
cases. 

(c) Te deal with such other matters as may be referred 
to it from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council. 

3. The costs and expenses of the Board in acting as afore- 
said shall be paid equally by the parties affected, or in such 
manner as the said Board may direct. 

4. The decision or finding of the said Board shall be 
binding upon the parties affected thereby. 

5. The members of the said Board shall serve without 
remuneration, except at such time or times as the said Board 
shall be called upon to act under the powers aforesaid, when 
their remuneration shall be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council, 

(Note.—-Clauses 1 and 2 (a) (b) (c) are all copied exactly 
from the School Act providing for a Board of Reference in 
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the Province of Manitoba. There has been such a Board in 
that Province for the last two years. The other clauses have 
been modified so that there would be no expense to be met 
by the Government in the establishment of such a Board.)”’ 
—The B. C. Teacher. 

* * * 


According to their Bulletin No. 1, January, 1922, 
the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation 
has voted the 50 cents capitation tax to the C. T. F. 
Manitoba has done likewise. Where do the other 

_ provinces stand? 
oe 


The Saskatchewan Trustees’ Association at their 
annual convention, held recently in Regina, came 
out strongly in favor of keeping up teachers’ salar- 
ies. Their president was emphatic in declaring that 
the teaching profession must be raised to the same 
level as that of other professions. A press despatch 
reports: 

“The question of teachers’ salaries came to the fore during 
the day. J, F. Bryant, in his annual presidential address, advo- 
cated the maintenance of salaries on a substantial basis for 
permanent and efficient teachers. In view of the fact that the 
executive received a number of resolutions calling for reduc- 
tions in teachers’ salaries, J. R. Brownlee, secretary of the 
Teachers’ Alliance, was present at the afternoon session to 
give the convention the teachers’ views on the question. He 
warned the convention against any reduction of pay for per- 
manent teachers, but declared they were being sacrificed for 
the sake of permit teachers who had been ‘robbing the pub- 
lie.’ ” 

* * * 


What’s wrong with our Alberta trustees? Last 
year they were opposed to the $1200 minimum— 
which is also the minimum in Saskatchewan—and 
this year their opposition took the form of a resolu- 
tion against it: Back to the $840 minimum for them! 
An attitude at once narrow-minded, parochial, 
picayune, and out-of-date. The editor of the Calgary 
Albertan remarks: 

“The chairman of the Saskatchewan trustees’ convention, 
now in session in Regina, emphasized the need of improving 
the standard in the teaching profession, which could be done 
only by fair remuneration for the teachers. That is good 
advice. A meeting held in such an atmosphere is in marked 
contrast to that held in Calgary last year,which did more 
harm to the cause of education than anything up to the 
present time.” 

a ae 


The Trustees’ Associations of the Western 
Provinces and of Ontario are proceeding to organize 
a Canada-wide School Trustees’ Association, to co- 
ordinate the work of the various provincial trustees’ 
associations, and to improve education throughout 
the Dominion. 


The trustees have evidently taken a leaf out of 
the teachers’ book. However, this is all to the good, 
in so far as the cause of education is served. But if 
this Dominion organization should adopt the anti- 
teacher bias of the Alberta trustees, a strong anti- 
dote will have to be provided by the C. T. F. 


* * Xx 


The delegates representing the trustees of the 
high schools and collegiate institutes of Saskatche- 
wan are asking their Department of Education to 
put forth a special effort to make up the shortage of 
teachers by working closely with the University of 


Saskatchewan. This means that there are not suffi- 
cient high school teachers in Saskatchewan. But 
what has the University to do with this shortage? . 
Are there to be high school “permits” in addition to 
the numerous breed of the public school species? 
Why not pay high school teachers a professional 
man’s salary and cease this boot-strap lifting? 


* * * 


The Calgary Teachers’ Alliance are to be con- 
gratulated on their success in obtaining representa- 
tion on the Calgary School Board. An Albertan re- 
port states: 


“The Calgary Teachers’ Alliance will have representation 
on the school board jn an advisory capacity if the recommend- 
ation of the committee is accepted by the board. T. B. Riley, 
F’. S. Selwood and Clifford Jones recently held a conference 
with F, D. B. Johnson, Frank Speakman and Miss F. L. 
Brecken of the Alliance, and after a somewhat heated dis- 
cussion it was finally decided*to recommend to the committee 
that it recommend to the board that the Alliance be repre- 
sented by two members who will sit in an advisory capacity 
and will take part in discussion when called on to do so, but 
will not initiate discussion or debate controversial subjects.” 
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THE EASTER ANNUAL 


The April issue of the A. 7. A. Magazine 
will be a special number, about four times 
the size of our regular numbers, with a 
newly designed cover. It will contain several 
leading articles specially contributed by 
teachers and educationists in other provinc- 
es of the Dominion, and also some valuable 
contributions from the foremost educators 
of Alberta. 

The Provincial Convention at Eastertide 
is, as you know, the “big event” of the teach- 
ing year. But many of our 5000 Alberta 
teachers will not be able to attend this con- 
vention; and our idea is, therefore, to dis- 
pense by mail something of the enthusiasm 
and spirit, of the fellowship of the craft, of 
the enlightenment respecting present-day 
educational movements, problems and poli- 
cies which one carries away from the Con- 
vention. 

The Annual will be ready for distribution 
at the Easter Convention. Subscribers to the 
A, T, A, Magazine will each receive a copy in 
lieu of the April number of the magazine. 
New subscribers will receive for $1.50 a copy 
of the Annual and the magazine for one year. 
For non-subscribers, or those desiring extra 
copies, the price of the Annual will be 50 
cents the copy. 


No Alberta teacher should miss this num- 
ber. Send in your order immedately for the 
number of copies you require. 
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MUNICIPAL SCHOOL BOARDS 


That there is, throughout the Western Provinces, 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with our present system 
of school administration with its local, one-district 
boards of trustees, is a fact that becomes more 
clearly evident each year, as one hears the question 
of “municipal school boards” discussed. 


The strongest advocate of this change in our 
Alberta school system is the powerful U.F.A. organ- 
ization. This year, also the Union of Alberta Muni- 
cipalities, assembled in convention at Calgary, dis- 
cussed the question from a very favorable point of 
view. While, of course, the Municipalities’ Union 
was more particularly interested in that phase of the 
question which looks in the direction of placing our 
city school boards under the control of the city 
councils, the broader aspects of the question re- 
ceived a certain share of attention. The Alberta 
Trustees’ Convention at Edmonton also dealt with 
the broader question, as did likewise, more recently 
still, the Convention of Manitoba Trustees in Win- 
nipeg. 

There are two aspects of the question: Shali 
school boards be made directly responsible to the 
municipalities? and, Shall all the schools in a muni- 
cipality be administered by a single municipal board 
of trustees? These are really two separate and dis- 
tinct questions having little or no connection 
with each other; yet they are confused in the public 
mind, many opposing the idea in toto who are really 
opposed only to one or the other. 


Those who favor the making of boards of school 
trustees into what may be called education commit- 
tees of the municipal councils, merely, cite as au- 
thority and precedent the practice in the Old Land, 
where the “education authorities” have no direct 
control of the finances, but submit their annual bud- 
gets for the approval or rejection of the councils, 
who, alone, have their hands on the purse strings. 
But it is by no means obvious that this arrangement 
would improve the administration of our town and 
city school systems. The school boards in our larger 
centres consist, as a rule, of men and women who 
have, or at any rate simulate, a real interest in edu- 
cation. The personnel of these boards changes more 
slowly than that of municipal councils, and their 
members are less responsive to the call of special 
“interests.” Indeed, the success of the English 
scheme hinges on the fact that the “education au- 
thorities” are to a large extent given a free hand by 
the councils. 

However, one might vigorously oppose such a 
scheme in Alberta and yet be quite friendly towards 
the idea of placing the management of all the 
schools in a municipality under a single board of 
school trustees. Such a board need in no sense be 
under the control of the municipal council: that is 
another question entirely, and of minor importance. 
The larger question is, whether the time has not 
come when our 3000 or more local school boards 
with their 10,000 or more trustees should be replaced 
by a much smaller number of boards—perhaps a 
tenth as many—organized on a municipal basis, 
each having a very much wider area of jurisdiction 
in both taxation and school management. 


Many of our small rural school districts are this 
year in the most difficult financial straits, and are 
repeatedly calling on the government for aid. Such 
conditions prove that the unit taxation area is too 





small. Education is not a merely local concern: it is 
2, state good, a state function, and a state burden. 
There is, accordingly, no more force in the objection 
of wealthy communities to sharing the burdens of 
others, less fortunate, than there was cogency in 
the old arguments of wealthy “bachelors” against 
paying taxes to support schools. The question is 
largely one of expediency. 

But there is the further question of efficiency. 
Out of 10,000 or more school trustees, the most of 
them frontiersmen, and many of them foreign- 
born immigrants, one could hardly expect to 
find many who have the education or training, 
the time, or the ability to manage efficiently the 
affairs of a school district. Indeed, one actually finds 
that in many country districts the school board, 
though nominally of three members, is in practice 
the secretary-treasurer, or some one of the trustees: 
and these “one-man” boards are most difficult from 
the standpoint of the teacher. 

Your bucolic princeling, by the way, is shrewd, 
and has ideas—-usually the wrong ones. He has a 
decided penchant for law and litigation,and a remark- 
able flair for the crooks and crannies of the School 
Ordinance. Having been re-appointed or re-elected, 
as the case may be, for many years in succession, he 
resents every questioning of his authority by the 
teacher or anyone else. Even the school inspector 
must approach him with deference, for he is the 
annointed of the people, the supreme representative 
of the local taxpayer. 

But to return to the question of efficiency: It is 
safe to say that three-fourths of an inspector’s work 
in these rural districts consists in superintending the 
management of the affairs of the district rather 
than in supervising the work of the school. In ex- 
treme cases the Department installs an official trus- 
tee, usually the inspector, who thereby becomes the 
business agent of the district. The inspectors find 
that in some districts the boards deliberately “‘sabo- 
tage’’: they have no desire to keep the schools run- 
ning, and neglect to engage a teacher or to provide 
supplies and equipment. The Department of Educa- 
tion is thus saddled with the burden of keeping 
these schools running, where, under municipal ad- 
ministration, this burden would fall on a municipal- 
ity both able and willing to carry it. 

The trustees, however, seem to oppose the prin- 
ciple of municipal school boards. 

A recent press report of the Manitoba School 
Trustees’ Convention states that the plan of the gov- 
ernment to introduce the principle in Manitoba was 
rejected by “an almost unanimous vote,” although 
sponsors of a resolution in favor of the principle 
showed “that municipalities would benefit financial- 
ly and in efficiency of administration, while school 
attendance would be increased, and the status of the 
teacher raised.’”’ The same fate awaited a similar 
resolution brought before the convention of Alberta 
Trustees last month at Edmonton. Although Mr. 
R. H. MacDonald, of Trochu, gave a clear analysis 
and closely-reasoned treatment of the subject, his 
paper was received with but scant attention. Why 
should the U.F.A. support the principle and the Al- 
berta Trustees oppose it? The former organization 
is, if anything, more representative than the latter. 
One can only surmise that we have in this posture 
of affairs an illustration of a very simple but funda- 
mental psychological principle, which may be 
phrased about as follows: No man willingly votes 
himself out of a job. Especially is this true if the 
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job in any way connotes power. The “will to power” 
is with us at every turn. We may rationalize this 
tendency by finding many excellent reasons for 
doing precisely the thing we want to do, but the fact 
remains that this power complex always bobs up 
whenever a change is contemplated, of the kind 
which would be involved in “scrapping” our rural 
school boards. 








Corporal Punishment 


H. C. Newland, B.A. LLB. 
_ 








There is no section of the School Ordinance dealing with 
the subject of corporal punishment. Section 158, which pre- 
scribes the duties of a teacher, states in clause 2 that “it shall 
be the duty of every teacher to maintain proper order and 
discipline and to conduct and manage the school according to 
the regulations of the Department.” Clause 14 of the saine 
section imposes a further duty “to suspend from shcoo! any 
pupil for violent opposition tc authority and to report forth 
with in writing the facts of such suspension to the board, 
which may take such action with regard thereto as it may 
deem necessary.” But neither of these clauses acts as a bar to 
the use of corporal punishment: in fact, clause 2 above might 
reasonably be interpreted as enjoining the use of corporal 
punishment, when necessary to maintain discipline. 

In the absence, therefore, of express provisions of the 
School Ordinance to the contrary, the common law rule in 
regard to the employment of force in the exercise of duty 
must be deemed to hold. This rule is enacted in section 63 
of the Canadian Criminal Code, as follows: 

“It is lawful for every parent, or person in the place 
of a parent, schoolmaster or master, to use force by way 
of correction towards any child, pupil or apprentice under 
his care, provided that such force is reasonable under the 
circumstances.” 

Section 66 of the Code further enacts: 

“Everyone authorized by law to use force is crimin- 


ally responsible for any excess, and according to the 
nature and quality of the act which constitutes the ex- 
cess.” 


Both at common law and under these sections it has been 
held in reported cases:— 

(1.) That the character and amount of the punishment 
that can be recognized as reasonable and lawful will vary with 
the age and the sex and the apparent physical condition of 
the child, 

(2.) That the chastisement must be moderate and ad- 
ministered with a reasonable instrument. It must not be of 
a nature which would endanger life, limb or health, or would 
cause any permanent injury. 

(3.) That unreasonably severe chastisement is criminally 
punishable as an assault, although there may have been no 
permanent injury. 

(4.) That chastisement inflicted through malice does not 
fall under the protection of section 63 of the Code, which ap- 
plies to force by way of correction, or discipline, only. Chas- 
tisement of a pupil from motives of caprice, anger or bad 
temper is clearly unlawful. 

(5.) That the effect of chastisement on the discipline of 
the school has an jmportant bearing on the question of reason- 
ableness or excess. This is the point of Judge Gauld’s deci- 
sion referred to below, 

Teachers must remember, therefore, that unlawful chas- 
tisement is both a civil wrong remediable in damages, and a 
crime punishable as a misdemeanor. As these cases usually 
come before a justice of the peace or police magistrate in 


the first instance, there may be a wide range of opinion as to 
what is excessive or unreasonable under the circumstances. 
For example: In Hamilton, Ontario, recently, Magistrate 
Jelfs fined a woman teacher for strapping a boy. The Ham- 
ilton Teachers’ Council, supported by their Board of Edu- 
cation and sharing the costs equally with the Board, appealed 
the case before Judge Gauld. In reversing the previous 
judgment the judge gave a carefully written decision, which 
forms a most important precedént, and is a protection to all 
Ontario teachers. A copy of this judgment will be procured 
and published in a later issue, 

There is another phase of this question which deserves 
passing notice: Have school boards the legal right to lay 
down regulations in regard to the method of chastisement to 
be employed by their teachers? 

Now, clause 19 of section 95 (dealing with the duties of 
boards of trustees) enjoins boards “to see that the school is 
conducted according to the provisions of the Ordinance and 
the regulations of the Department.” Clause 21 of the same 
section gives boards the power “to make regulations for the 
management of the school subject to the provisions of this 
ordinance and to communicate them in writing to the teach- 
er.” Suppose, now, that a board makes a regulation forbid- 
ding a teacher to employ corporal punishment as a means to 
discipline: what is the effect? The answer would seem to 
be that, since the duty of maintaining discipline is categorical- 
ly laid upon the teacher by section 158, clause 2, the board 
cannot by such regulations make unlawful any act of the 
teacher in the exercise of his duty, which, but for such reg- 
ulations, would be lawful. The teacher is charged by law 
with the duty of maintaining discipline, and, since the com- 
mon law has recognized corporal punishment as a necessary 
and proper means to that end, the teacher has an implied 
legal righi to make use of any reasonable form of it. If, in 
such a case, a teacher refuses to obey the order of the board, 
he cannot be dismissed under section 95, clause 18, for 
“neglect or refusal to obey any lawful order of the board.” 
Of course, the board might terminate the contract by giving 
thirty days’ notice, but this would not prove that the teacher 
was acting without authority. In other words, where a school 
board regulation calls for the use of a rubber strap, and a 
teacher uses some other instrument, and applies it otherwise 
than on the palms of the pupil’s hands, such teacher is quite 
within the law, subject to the qualifications laid down at the 
beginning of this article. 

The following regulations have been laid down by some 
of our town and city boards: 

(1.) The punishment must be such as would be admin- 
istered by a kind, firm and judicious parent in disciplining 
the members of his own family. 

(2.) The teacher musi avoid carefully all display of 
temper. 

(3.) The teacher must abstain from ridicule, or from all 
contemptuous references to the pupil’s person or family. 

(4.) No mode of punishment must be used which is calcu- 
lated to injure the pupil’s self-respect. 

(5.) In extreme cases the teacher may inflict corporal 
punishment by the use of a regulation rubber strap on the 
palms of the pupil’s hands, 

In view of the foregoing remarks, the first three of these 
regulations seem perfectly sound from a legal point of view. 
As to the last two, particularly the last there is, it is sub- 
mitted, room for doubt, both as to interpretation and as to 
legal validity. 

Obviously, since the principal of a school is, by section 
160 of the Ordinance, charged with “the organization and 
general discipline of the whole school,” an assistant’s duty 
and responsibility is to that extent lessened. The assistant 
should, therefore, always protect himself by obtaining the 
principal’s consent befcre administering corporal punishment. 

—H. C. N. 
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=| False Patriotism—-A Problem for Education 


[a] 


John Macdonald, M.A., Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, University of Alberta 
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Patriotism we all more or less know the meaning of; it is 
an attitude on the part of the individual; an attitude of devo- 
tion to certain institutions, customs, traditions associated with 
his own country—an attitude which is the outcome of a great 
variety of influences and causes, some of them definitely edu- 
cational, others psychological. We need not spend any time 
on any ottempt to give a definition of patriotism, for our dis- 
cussion of false patriotism will, I think, incidentally indicate 
the nature of the genuine article. Tonight, I propose to lay 
down‘ the following positions: 


(1) That the need is urgent among civilized nations at the 
present moment of fostering a new kind of patriotism, so rad- 
ically different from the traditional kind as to resemble it 
merely in name. I hope to indicate the precise nature of the 
spirit I mean and to show that, far from being a visionary 
conception, it is a matter of urgent practical politics to realize 
it. 

(2) That one fundamental force at work in the past in 
creating the spirit of false patriotism has been the educational 
force, a force not necessarily haphazard and unconscious, but 
often applied in a conscious and deliberate way. 

(3) That just as the problem itself has been created for us 
by education, so its solution, its only permanent solution, is to 
be sought in the same direction, 

(4) That under the conditions of our civilization, certain 
ideas and attitudes on the part of the individual are sheer 
anachronisms. Whatever good purpose they may have served 
in the past (and we need not deny that they had their uses) 
can be now achieved by other means. 


(5) That there are in the human mind certain permanent 
impulses, tendencies or interests which are in themselves 
neither good nor bad, but which very readily lend themselves 
to exploitation, mis-direction or abuse. 


(6) That a real, positive result of the kind I am thinking 


about can only be achieved by a much greater extension and 
greater co-ordination of educational influence; that, in a word, 
definite, formal education should not be a mere incident of 
the individual’s childhood but should cover a much greater 
portion of his life, 


Let me introduce my subject by a quotation. In a striking 
article, entitled ““Pooled Self-Esteem, the Disease of Nations,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly for December, Mr. A. Clutton-Brock 
makes the following statements: “Most Englishmen, and no 
doubt most Americans, would sooner die than boast of their 


own goods. Yet, if someone says, some Englishman in an 
English newspaper, that the English are a handsome race, 
unlike the Germans, who are plain, an Englishman, reading it, 
will say to himself, ‘that is true’ and will be gratified by his 
conviction that it is true. And again: “So, if we read the ac- 
counts of our great feats of arms in the past, we ourselves feel 
braver and more victorious. We teach children in our schools 
about these feats, and that they are characteristic of English- 
men or Americans or Portuguese, as the case may be; and we 
never warn them, because we never warn ourselves, that 
there is egotism in their pride and in their belief that such 
braveries are peculiarly characteristic of their own country. 
Yet every country feels the same pride and delight in its own 
peculiar virtues and its own pre-eminence; and it is not pos- 
sible that every country should be superior to all others. Fur- 
ther, we see the absurdity of the claims of any other country 
clearly enough and the vulgarity of its boasting.” 


Now these quotations give some indication of what I have 
in view when I talk of False Patriotism. It is worth noting 





that this kind of attitude is on the one hand a barbarous relic. 
li is essentially the spirit of the primitive tribe or clan. It has 
all the possibilities for mischief of the latter without any of 
the commendable features. It essentially takes the form of a 
vogue, quasi-general sense of superiority to members of any 
other nation. It is further unreasoning, unreflective; the indi- 
vidual would be sore put to it to account for it. For that very 
reason, it is all the more self-assertive, intolerant and diffi- 
cult to deal with. That, of course, is always the case with the 
beliefs a man holds either without reason or in the face of 
rhyme and reason. It is rather curious that love of country 
should so frequently mean an attitude of this kind. Let me 
say at once that there is a kind of love of country which is 
inevitable, which will always be with us, which is also largely 
unreasoning and unreflective, but which is on the whole thor- 
oughly healthy. This takes the form of a strong and natural 
attachment to the cusoms, insitutions, manners, peculiarities 
of thought and speech, nay even, natural scenery with which 
we have grown up. It is simply the operation, on a large scale, 
of the familiar psychological fact of habit. The particular 
kind of social environment in which we have grown up be- 
comes a real part of ourselves. When we say that we love it, 
we mean something perfectly definite and perfectly healthy. 
We mean that we are mentally at home in it, can fit ourselves 
to it and express ourselves through it. In this sense we shall 
always have patriotism, a patriotism which will variously 
attach itself to our school, our college, our town, our province 
or our country. No effort is called for to cultivate this; or 
rather, the only thing that can be done to deepen it is to make 
the objects of it as worthy as pessible. 

Unluckily, however, patriotism in our minds is not chiefly 
associated with that attitude. It is rather associated with the 
attitude of “my country, right or wrong”; an attitude of ignor- 
ant aggressiveness which can only see in different laws or 
institutions or customs legitimate objects for its derision. The 
dangers involved in this kind of patriotism are probably not 
fully realized. In an isolated individual here and there it 
would be merely amusing. But it is a well-known fact that 
any feeling, belief or prejudice of this kind is strengthened 
just in proportion as it is shared. This particular species of 
feeling is widespread enough to give it really sinister possi- 
bilities. It is no exaggeration to say that it has made war in 
the past easier to bring about than it should have been. It 
is safe prophecy that it can create war in the future, It is 
even safer prophecy that a war on a large scale, even in a 
comparatively near future, might easily, in view of the pos- 
sible developments in science, finally submerge our western 
civilization. One need therefore make no apology for empha- 
sizing the importance of the problem and looking for some 
hope of solution. To a certain extent, of course, the whole 
attitude is based on ignorance and a very naive kind of ignor- 
ance. The British Tommy, when he first visited France, was 
very much surprised to find women in France who worked 
hard, dressed in a slovenly way, were old and were not pretty— 
in a word, were nct materially different from the women he 
had been accustomed to. He had, of course, expected to find 
that they were all young, pretty and chic, and spent their time 
dancing and smoking cigarettes. 

But our question concerns the business of education in this 
matter. I shall treat togethei my second and third points; 
namely, that education has been partly responsible for the 
attitude and that with education rests the hope of the remedy. 
To produce a change of mental outlook in a nation by means 
of education in admittedly a slow process; but it is 
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just as certainly a sure one. It seems to me that the 
principal weapon in the hands of the teacher in this connec- 
tion is the subject of History as a school study. I am inclined 
to think that a great deal of the narrow and unreasoning spirit 
I have spoken of has been in the past the outcome of our his- 
tory text books. I think so for several reasons. In the first 
place, the tendency has been to identify the history of a coun- 
try with its political history; in its political history to em- 
i hasize especially its foreign relations; and thus, finally, to 
reduce the history of a country to a recital of the wars it has 
waged and the battles it has won—it usually wins them in its 
own histories,—to the story of how it has struggled for its 
existence amid a host of invariably treacherous, piratical and 
contemptible enemies. In the second place, it is inevitable 
that history of this kind should be one-sided. The tendency 
of an individual to be partial to himself in writing the story 
of a quarrel is well known. So also a nation. This egocentric 
history is in part something deliberately aimed at; it is mainly 
however, an unconscious distortion, inevitable where history 
merely recounts the political relations of a nation with its 
neighbors. When one reflects that all the schools of all the 
nations have been for generations more or less consciously 
engaged in this task of indirect self-glorification, usually at 
the expense of their neighbors, the result need not surprise 
us; especially if it be at all true that the earliest impressions 
are the most difficult to eradicate. 


Our history text-books should be re-written so that the 
emphasis falls in a different place. More and more should 
history be thought of in terms of the inner growth of the 
nation. in terms of the development in the social and economic 
conditions of the people. How ordinary people lived in the 
middle ages could become, in the hands of a well-equipped 
teacher, a vastly more interesting topic even to children than 
the religious and dynastic wars of the period. The kind of life 
that the ordinary Anglo-Saxon lived under Feudalism is just 
as interesting as the Wars of the Roses and without a doubt 
more humanly important. To see how laws, customs, habits 
and manners have changed, how institutions have arisen, 
served their day and purpose and decayed, how the wit of man 
has battled with nature to make life fuller and happier, not 
forgetting to lay prominent emphasis on what nations owe to 
one another in the way of invention and discovery,—what more 
broadening study than this? What more educative in the true 
sense of the term? 


It might be objected at this point that children at the 
school age are not in a position to interest themselves in this 
aspect of history: then they cannot even understand, much 
less appreciate the problems. I shall deal presently with a 
certain element of truth in this objection, and I hope to show 
how our provisions for education must be extended to meet it. 
In the meantime I need only say that in the main the objection 
is not sound: there is no question of teaching the abstract 
principles of Economics and Sociology; but rather a 
question of laying the only sure foundations for an under- 
standing of these principles later; that is to say, a training in 
the ability to visualize the social conditions of past ages—a 
mental exercise which children can not only perform but can 
find pleasure in performing, 


Again, it must be pointed out that some countries seem to 
be in a peculiarly favorable position for providing history of 
the really inspirational kind, of the kind that creates the real 
patriotism, in the sense that it puts the premium on those 
higher qualities of character, which are the real guarantee of 
national greatness. It seems to me that Canada has a real 
advantage in this. There is not the same temptation Here to 
make history merely the story of purely political development 
—and of international relations. Who would not admit at once 
that the real history for the Canadian boy or girl is the story 
of Canada’s own transformation, by dint of human energy and 


endurance, from a wilderness of forest and prairie, of lake 
and river, to a land of prosperity and hope, aligned econom- 
ically and socially in the van of civilized nations? The epic 
story of these “Knights Errant of the Wilderness,” as they 
have well been called, of Hudson, Radisson, La Verendrye and 
his sons, of Hearne and Mackenzie, and many others, are 
surely ideals of prodigious valour, endurance and self-sacri- 
fice in devotion to duty, compared with which the blinder; 
more herdlike bravery of soldiers in the field sinks to a lower 
plane. So also the story of the earlier settlers and their bitter 
fight against untoward conditions. Further (and this is the 
important thing from our present point of view) the antag- 
onist in these struggles is not as a rule the fellow man, but 
nature herself, the abiding enemy represented by climate, 
geographical conditions, disease and so on. And the meas- 
ure of victory secured is a real and permanent contribution 
to human progress and happiness, 


This is the kind of courage which we must more and more 
get the rising generation to idealize; this is the kind of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice which can clearly never be wasted. The 
pugnacity or fighting instinct is recognized to be a permanent 
part of the human being’s original equipment. As such, Edu- 
cation must find for it some means of expression and satisfac- 
tion. Psychologically, it matters little what form this satis- 
faction may take; morally, however, it is probably a matter of 
life and death for our civilization what form of satisfaction 
we find for it. Now, the ultimate, permanent, and true object 
of man’s fighting instinct is not his fellow man; it is the 
relentless but not unconquerable forces of nature. More and 
more the qualities of mind and heart called for in this battle 
are the qualities needed. Personal courage and prowess in 
the other sense, in the sense of courage in war, for example, is 
coming more and more to be an anachronism, dating back to 
primitive conditions when man’s principal enemy was really 
his neighbor. Even war itself, coming more and more to be a 
practical application of science and a feat of organization, is 
discounting those many qualities. 


In my fifth point, I laid down that there are in the human 
mind certain permanent impulses and tendencies which are 
neither good nor bad in themselves, but which very readily 
lend themselves to misdirection and abuse. Pugnacity is one 
of these and I have dealt with that. It is sometimes said that 
the gregarious instinct must always tend to create a spirit of 
the kind we have criticized. This is to misunderstand what 
the gregorious instinct is. In fact, it turns out in itself to be 
a particularly harmless kind of possession. It is merely the 
instinct which renders association with our kind, in the sense 
really of the physical proximity of our kind, pleasurable to 
us; the impulse that finds a certain satisfaction in the crowd- 
ed streets of a city or in the crowds of a football field. 
Obviously such an impulse is compatible with any line of 
human development whatsoever. Imitation and suggestibility 
are other powerful native propensities, whose driving force 
can be enlisted in the service of any cause, good or bad; it 
is education in a wide sense that determines what that direc- 
tion will be. 


I come now to my last point, that the real contribution of 
education cannot be fully realized without an extension of the 
period during which the individual is subjected to its influence. 
As things are, formal and definite education terminates at 
about the age of fourteen, that is, with the onset of adoles- 
cence. This has always appeared to me to be the real reason 
why school education has so often been pronounced disap- 
pointing in its results, that is, in its mental and moral results. 
There are good reasons why this should be so. In the first 
place, adolescence is the great learning period of life as far 
as the intellectual and emotional life is concerned. The period 
of childhood, with which the school is at present concerned, 
that is, from six or seven, to fourteen years of age, is psychol- 
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ogically not a period of intellectual and emotional expansion. 
It is rather the ideal period for fixing in habits, especially 
habits of a more or less physical kind. The great learning 
periods are infancy—up to seven years of age—and adoles- 
cence. 

In the second place, it is during adolescence that normally 
the individual realizes the meaning of education and the need 
for it. Further, during this period, he can, for the first time, 
enter with sympathy and understanding into the motives and 
values of adult life; a fact, the importance of which in, say, 
the teaching of history is obvious. 


Again, it is a fact that owing to special psychological fact- 
ors, certain subjects cannot be understood in their real signi- 
ficance and meaning until the adolescent stage. One of these 
subjects is History. For a real understanding of History, the 
time-sense must be developed. It is a fact well known to 
psychology that during childhood this time-sense is extraor- 
dinarily crude and undeveloped. There is little or nothing of 
that time perspective which is necessary for history. 


Some means must therefore be found, if the work of the 
primary school is not to be largely wasted, of continuing the 
individual’s general education along non-vocational lines 
during adolescence. In Britain, the problem has been dealt 
with by the Fisher Act in England and the Munro Act in 
Scotland. The effect of these acts is to raise the age of com- 
pulsory general education to eighteen and to make it part-time 


education. That is, part of the day is devoted to vocation and 
part to continuing general education from the point at which 
the primary school left off. Another highly successful effort 
in the same direction is that of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, which has made it possible for the workers to 
obtain a university course of lectures, in certain subjects, 
covering a period of three years. From personal experience of 
this kind of work, I have been convinced, from the keenness 
of the students and their success in their studies, of the great 
value of this kind of thing. To illustrate the quality of the 
work done, let me quote you an extract from the Report of the 
Master of Balliol on some of these classes: “25% of the essays 
examined after second year’s work in two classes, and first 
year’s work in six classes, were equal to the work done by 
students who gained First Classes in the Final Schools of 
Modern History. The examiner was astonished not so much 
at the quality as at the quantity of the quality of the work 
done.” 

Whatever the means in detail finally adopted to cope with 
the problem, it is clear that the only permanent solution is in 
the direction of fostering an active interest in the problems, 
concerns and pursuits of the world of culture or knowledge, 
the world which has its own battles, its own victories and its 
cwn prizes, but which recognizes no narrowly national divi- 
sions and interests but is more and more substituting for 
these things, interests, aims and values which are, or ought 
to be, the common concern of all civilized nations. 








= 
President's Report: Hifth Annual General Meeting of the A.C.A. } 








Members of the Provincial Executive, Delegates to the 
A.G.M., and Fellow Members of the Alliance: 


I have the honor of submitting for your consideration a 
report on the general activities of our provincia] teachers’ 
organization during the year which is now brought to a close. 


At the conclusion of my report last year, I ventured a 
prophecy that the present year would mark the turning-point 
in the career of our organization; and that prophecy, I believe, 
has found a measure of justification in the rout and dissipa- 
tion—no, there is no pun!—of the unholy league of enemies 
by which we were encompassed. But though no longer be- 
leaguered without, we yet may be assailed from within by 
active “dissensionists” or intransigents; may yet succumb to 
the passive indifference of our members, And permit me to 
emphasize the point: we, as a body of organized teachers have 
ten times more to fear from the conduct and attitude of those 
within the teaching profession than from the hostility of those 
without. Think, for example, of what it would mean to the 
Alliance if every one of the 5000 teachers of Alberta were to 
seek membership in this organization unsolicited. Our united 
voice would be stronger, our efforts more successful, and the 
tone of our professon as a whole greatly improved. 


Why do not more rural teachers “join up’? you ask. For 
the most part, I take it, because they are scattered as indi- 
viduals. to the remotest corners of the Province with very 
little opportunity for meeting fellow teachers, or forming 
locals, or keeping actively in touch with the trend of Alliance 
policies. The result is that we are the least able to help the 
very ones who most need our help, because we cannot func- 
tion where our organization is weak or non-existent. It is 
also a regrettable fact that there are many Alberta teachers 
who are not so remotely placed that they could not with con- 
venience and profit join the organization of their fellow work- 
ers. Their trouble is that they are arrant individualists. And 
also, beng young and inexperienced, as are most individual- 
ists, they are so busy opening their “oyster” that they have 





no time to waste on the dull efforts of others, or to be bored 
with wise words about ideals, professional spirit, and phil- 
anthropy. And there are those, yet, who measure the worth 
of their organization by the results to themselves personally, 
—in cash. For these, and for all classes of teachers, both 
members and non-members of the A.T.A., it seems to me that 
the excellent motto of the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation is 
pointedly apposite. “Quisque pro Omnibus” runs the motto, 
“each for all.” Not, mark you, “Pro Se Quisque’—“every- 
body for himself’; for that would imply a sauve-qui-pent, the 
very antithesis and negation of all organization. The teachers 
of Alberta must therefore come to recognize, just as the 
teachers of Manitoba have already done, that each individual 
teacher owes a duty to his profession; and that the discharge 
ef his duty, and his attitude and conduct towards the great 
body of his colleagues is an accurate gauge of his value as a 
member of that profession. 


Just a word of suggestion before leaving this question of 
organization. The teachers of Alberta have at the present 
time, it seems to me, an excellent opportunity for strength- 
ening their Alliance while at the same time coming to a more 
intimate and sympathetic understanding of the educational and 
social problems of rural life, by closely associating them- 
selves with the Locals of the U.F.A. and U.F.W.A. throughout 
the Province. Local Alliances of teachers should find no 
greater difficulty in holding meetings than is encountered by 
the farmers and farm women. It is largely a matter of inter- 
est and alertness. Now that the Government has amended the 
Women’s Institutes Act, so as to improve social conditions 
by fostering a knowledge of home-making, home-economics, 
and home-nursing, it is surely the duty of the teachers to 
help forward this movement. And both the U.F:A. and 
U.F.W.A. have a definite educational and social program. 
Why shouldn’t the teachers co-operate in the formulation of 
these policies? Particularly when, as seems clearly manifest, 
these organizations are the most potent and the most pro- 
gressive social force today at work in our Province. 
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This year your Executive has been called together for four 
full meetings, as compared with five last year: on April 3, 
July 4, December 3 and 4, and December 29 and 30. There 
have also been five sittings of the Law Committee of the 
Executive: on April 3, July 4, September 21, December 30, and 
February 25. At these meetings the following matters, among 
many others, have been dealt with: Edmonton teachers’ pay; 
libellous reports of Alliance meetings; legal opinions received 
cn libellous reports, and on the validity and legal status of the 
so-called “blacklist”; further changes in the official form of 
teachers’ agreement; cumulative sick pay; the question of 
Easter-week holidays; and cases requiring action at Castor, 
Limestone Lake S.D., Melodia S.D., MacEwan S.D., Vegreville, 
and Mannville. 


In order to place before our new Minister of Education, the 
Hon. Perren Baker, the policies and objectives of the Alliance, 
I sought and was granted the courtesy of three interviews with 
the Minister: one in September, when the General Secretary 
and myself placed before the Minister the Alliance Manifesto 
of aims and policies, and urged upon him the practical nature 
of the problems with which the Alliance is grappling, and the 
need of action without great delay; a second interview in 
January in company with the General Secretary, and the 
President of the A.E.A., at which we discussed with the Mini- 
ster the feasibility of combining the Easter sessions of the 
A.T.A. with those of the A.E.A., and a recent interview where- 
in I discussed at some length with the Minister the question 
of cumulative sick-pay. 


Your Executive empowered one of its number, Mr. S. R. 
Tompkins, Geographic Representative from Lethbridge, to 
act as delegate from the A.T.A. to the annual Convention of 
the Alberta Federation of Labor, held this year at Lethbridge. 
The General Secretary, Mr. J. W. Barnett, acted as delegate 
to the Trustees’ Convention at Edmonton, and Mr. Barnett and 
myself were permitted to attend a session of the Inspectors’ 
Conference, at Edmonton, and to ask—(1) for a measure of 
co-operation between the Executive of the A.T.A. and that 
of the Inspectors’ organization; and (2) for an understanding 
in regard to co-operation between the Alliance officials and 
the Inspectors at the one-day or two-day Teachers’ Institutes, 
held in the various inspectorates throughout the Province. 


In further reference to the outstanding events and activi- 
ties of the Alliance year now ending, I shall deal briefly with 
each of the following topics: 


(1) The Edmonton High School Teachers’ Strike; 


(2) The Annual Meeting of the C.T.F.; Executive at Tor- 
onto, August, 1921; 


(3) The Alliance Manifesto to the Minister of Education; 
(4) The High School Curriculum Revision Committee; 
(5) The Revision of the Public School Curriculum; 


(6) Teacher Status throughout the Empire, being material 
gathered by the Secretary for use of the Bureau of Research; 


(7) Holding the ground won; Salary Schedule intact at 
Lethbridge; Teacher Representation won at Calgary. 


The details of the Edmonton strike are so well known to 
you, through the publicity which it received at the time, that 
I shall not refer to them here. It seems proper for me to 
point out, however, that in spite of all the criticism which 
has been leveled at Alberta teachers because of the Edmonton 
strike (90 per cent. of it blatant cant and cold-blooded 
hypocrisy), there is still a large balance in favor of the ex- 
pediency of that strike. Those whose personal position, in- 
terests, or ambitions were threatened by a strongly active 
teachers’ organization were, of course, most untiring and un- 
sparing in their denunciation of the Teachers’ Alliance. But 
all this anti-Alliance propaganda did not succeed in covering 
up the fact that the day has gone by whe ngchool boards, in 


our towns and cities at least, can treat their teachers in any 
other way than as self-respecting men and women; and Al- 
berta school boards now recognize this fact. True, one depre- 
cates the arbitrament of force: it has many ugly features,— 
but it compels respect. And, as the recent trouble at New 
Westminster plainly shows, there are times when it is the 
only thing that will compel respect. 


Your Secretary, your Past-President, and myself were the 
delegates from Alberta to the Imperial Conference of Teach- 
ers’ Associations at Toronto in August last, and to the Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, which was also 
held in Toronto during the week immediately preceding the 
Imperial Conference. Since full reports of both these events 
appeared in the press, and in the A.T.A. Magazine, it is not my 
desire to recount them here. Suffice it to say that although 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation is yet in its swaddling 
clothes, there is no doubt that there are great possibilities in 
a Dominion-wide teachers’ organization. Strength will come 
with development, as the Federation integrates and consolid- 
ates the aim of Canadian teachers. And there is need for such 
an organized body of Canadian teachers: certainly now, when 
the school trustees of the Dominion are linking themselves 
together in a Canadian association. Most assuredly, the teach- 
ers of our Western Provinces stand in need of that protection 
which can be afforded by strong organizations in the East. 
We cannot stabilize the profession in the West so long as there 
is “underbidding” by teachers from the East. But the Western 
teachers are the pace-makers: they must “carry on” in their 
own strength. Let me quote in this connection a few sentences 
ot a recent letter from Dean Sinclair Laird of the School for 
Teachers, Macdonald College, Quebec: “We,” says Dean 
Laird,” envy the progress you have made, and feel that the 
West is setting the pace for the East to follow. You are less 
hampered by ancient traditions, and have greater government 
support than we in the East; and therefore have greater op- 
portunity to maintain good schools, and to support good 
teachers.” 


The C. T. F., as you know, obligated itself last August to 
reimburse those Western organizations which suffered finan- 
cial loss through taking a stand for principle. I have no doubt 
that this pledge will be implemented as. soon as the various 
provincial organizations vote the capitation fees. 


The Alliance manifesto to the Minister of Education was 
published in the October number of the A. T. A. Magazine. 
The results are as follows: 


(1) The Minister has promised favorable consideration of 
a pensions scheme. There is no opposition, speaking gener- 
ally, to the teachers’ claim for such a measure. If the teachers 
themselves will concentrate on this matter of pensions during 
the coming year, there is no reason to doubt that they will be 
successful. Our trouble in the past has been a lack of unan- 
imity regarding the need for such a scheme. 


(2) The Minister has no objection to appointing an Al- 
liance nominee to the Examinations Board. 


(3) Where teacher and school board agree, the Minister 
will not oppose the use of the Alliance Substitute Clause 5 in 
place of Clause 5 of the official form of teachers’ agreement. 
The word “representative” may also be substituted for “rate- 
payer” in the official form. The force of this concession can 
be realized only by those who remember the “Sturm and 
Drang” of the autumn of 1920, 


(4) An Alliance nominee was appointed to represent the 
A. T. A. on the High School Curriculum Committee. Oppor- 
tunity is to be afforded the Alliance for the fullest and freest 
discussion of both the proposed new Public School and High 
School curricula before they are finally approved by the 
Department. 
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Mr. George Clayton, of Edmonton, was appointed last year, 
as nominee of the Alliance, to the Public School Curriculum 
Committee. The report of this Committee is now available for 
cGiscussion by the A. E. A. and the A. T, A. In this connection, 
I may say that your Executive met the A.E.A. Executive on 
December 29th, and discussed fully with them the question of 
joint sessions of the two organizations at Easter for the pur- 
pose of discussing the interim report of the Public School 
Curriculum Committee, and also, if it should be forthcoming, 
& similar report of the High School Curriculum Committee. 
But the Minister of Education, on being approached on this 
question, gave it as his opinion that the School Ordinance 
would not allow him approve of the turning over of A. E. A. 
sessions to the Alliance, as such. Your Executive, therefore, 
on the understanding that the question of the relationship of 
the two organizations would be ventilated at the Easter Con- 
vention of the A. E. A., agreed to turn over to the A. E. A. 
the Alliance machinery for canvassing the Curriculum ques- 
tion, and to co-operate with the A. E. A, in obtaining the full- 
est and best discussion possible of both the Public School and 
the High School Curricula. The main thing this year is, after 
all, to see to it that the Alberta teachers have a fair oppor- 
tunity to express their deliberate collective opinion on the 
new educational policies involved. 


As your representative on the High School Curriculum 
Committee, I have attended three sessions, two of two days 
each and one of three days. This Committee is now ready to 
have the professional sub-committees draft the details of the 
subject-content of the various courses. An interim report of 


this Committee is now available, and would have been pub- 
lished had it been received in time, in the March issue of the 
A.T.A. Magazine. 

Our Secretary has this year collected much material from 
all parts of the Empire on the question of teacher status. This 
material will be arranged, digested, and published as the first 
number of our series of Research Monographs, the work of 
our Bureau of Research. This material should have great 
value to us in the newer portions of the Empire, in pointing 
the way of progress, and in helping us to avoid the blind 
alleys of discarded theories and rejected expedients. One 
might instance the national system of education in New 
Zealand, which has gone a long way towards placing the pro- 
fession of teaching on its proper plane. 

In conclusion, let me say that I think we have much cause 
to congratulate ourselves on our ability to hold, thus far, the 
ground won by previous struggle. The maintenance of the 
Lethbridge salary schedule intact is, in particular, very heart- 
ening, as is also the decision of the Calgary School Board to 
make permanent the bonuses of their teachers, and to grant 
them teacher representation. And thus I may repeat here 
what I said at the beginning of this report: Holding fast to 
the present, we have the future in our hands, if we but will! 


After two strenuous years of the Presidency of this pro- 
gressive organization, I pass the burden to my successor. I 
thank the members of your Executive for their loyal and 
whole-hearted support, and every member of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance for the high privilege of striving in a 
worthy cause. 








F 
( Fifth Annual Report of the General Secretary-Creasurer of the ATA.) 








The alliance has survived its darkest year. I+ will be re- 
membered that, at the time the last Annual Gereral Meeting 
was held, the atmosphere of expectancy and anticipation of 
strike and turmo'l prevailed. The situation in the large cities 
was crtical. Lowering clouds were moving overhead: the now 
hstorie and wel! staged Trustees’ Convention at Calgary had 
wdopred as provuvative an attitude towards the teachers as 
could possibly be assumed; the supreme educational authority 
of the Province had openly accepted the leadership of the 
reactionaries; propaganda was being directed against the 
teachers‘and their leaders from every possible point of van- 
tage; the cause of the teachers, except for a few noteworthy 
exceptions, was without any backing from the press; the 
Alliance had only their own official organ, the A, T. A. Maga- 
zine, to offset the insidious misdirection of public sentiment 
zganst the teachers and their leaders. All these things were 
pre-eminently before the minds of the teachers, who, never- 
theless, met the situation calmly and without flinching. No 
relief was in sight; dark, dark, days lay before us; no ray 
of light pierced the gloom; but the spirit of the teachers 
assembled remained confident and unbroken; and a deter- 
mination to see the crisis through marked the opening of the 
new Alliance year. 


The year is now ended, and it is with feeling of grati- 
fication and pride that we met again, conscious of the fact 
that the thrusting of the educational affairs of the Province 
into the treacherous maels‘rom of party political politics did 
not succeed, as was expected, in drawing us deep down into 
the depths of oblivion. The teachers did not lose their mental 
balance and, with few exceptions, remained true to their 
organization, its policy and its leaders. The organization 
remains intact. True, no, great progress has been possible 
but our hold has been maintained in spite of the heavy handi- 
cap. It might have been expected that the wounds received 





in such a struggle would be past healing, but the healthy, 
robust constitution prevailed, and scars remain only as 
souvenirs, in the possession of which we are proud, What 
we have lost should be accounted*as gain, for those who de- 
serted us in the time of testing—those unstable, fair-weather 
friends—would always have proven themselves liabilities 
rather than asscts. 


Our records show that the majority of those who have left 
the ranks of the Alliance have also left the teaching profes- 
sion. We have obtained no less than 495 new members at the 
time of writing (March 10), and returns are still coming in. 
When it is borne in mind that the economic situation through- 
out the Province has reacted on the pockets of the teachers, 
it is indeed pleasing that so few have withdrawn from mem- 
bership. In hundreds of cases school boards are in arrears 
to teachers for salary, and what little cash has been paid has 
necessarily been devoted to providing the necessities of life. 
Quite a large number of teachers have written stating that 
they are this year unable to pay the membership fee, and not 
a few others are still waiting for their cheques to arrive be- 
fore they can renew their membership. Such is the state of 
affairs that the Alliance has been inundated with appeals from 
teachers asking us to sue on their behalf for overdue salary. 
The Alliance has studiously avoided taking action against 
boards in the drouth-stricken areas, where it is obvious that 
the poverty-stricken ratepayers could not possibly pay the 
taxes; but in a number of cases, where it was obvious that the 
board was,taking advantage of prevailing conditions else- 
where, and where it was evident that the money ought to be 
paid, the Alliance acted on behalf of our members and col- 
lected the salary, 


The contract question is not settled. The present form is 
most unsatisfactory in its practical working out, and is giving 
rise to a number of legal tangles which seem very difficult of 
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unraveling. The Minister of Education has adopted the stand 
of an outside party with regard to the A.T.A. Model Clause 5: 
that is to say, if the teacher is able to get the board to sub- 
stitute this clause for the clause 5 in the prescribed form of 
contract, he will approve of the contract as amended. 


With regard to the Organization Work: It must be said 
that the leaders in the profession outside the large cities are 
not rising to the occasion. Too many seem to take it for 
granted that the Alliance can advance without us all putting 
the shoulder to the wheel; they seem to assume that some- 
body else will do it somehow and at some future time. With 
only one official giving his full time to the work, it is a 
physical impossibility to visit every center where it might 
be possible to form a local organization. His work is divided 
between taking care of the business management of the 
A. T. A. Magazine, the routine office work, adjustment of 
grievances, and organizing, and only a limited portion of time 
can be given to each branch of the work. Consequently more 
energy and effort will have to be expended by the principals 
of the town and village schools if practically 100% of the 
qualified teachers of the Province are to become members of 
the Alliance, and if a larger number of locals are to be 
established. The real strength of the U.F.A, lies in the local 
organizations; so it is and must be with the A.T.A. It is only 
through local organizations that effective educational and pro- 
fessional work can be carried on by the teachers. The A.T.A. 
should be more than an insurance society whereby members 
may call upon us in the day of trouble. Our main aims are 
“to advance and safeguard the cause of education in the 
Province of Alberta” and “to raise the status of the teaching 
profession in the Province of Alberta.” The “bread and 
butter” aspect of the movement cannot be neglected; indeed, 
it must be admitted that the above-mentioned aims cannot be 
achieved without an improved economic position being en- 
joyed by the teacher, and until he is freed from the disability 
of insecurity of tenure of position. Nevertheless, a regenera- 
tion from within the ranks, and a determination to educate 
public opinion on matters educational, will do much to make 
the pathway easier. When the teaching profession is regarded 
as a directing agency in edyicational affairs, an important ad- 
vance will have been made; and it is only by the teachers’ 
organizing more thoroughly and speaking with a united voice 
that such a thing can be brought to pass. Why is it that such 
an organization as the U.F.A. has so much weight when it 
makes recommendations on educational questions? Is it not 
because it has an educational committee which meets from 
time to time to discuss educational problems? One might be 
justified in suggesting that the teachers do not do this enough, 
that outside of the towns and cities the teachers do not meet 
together and discuss educational problems in a general way. 
True, the conventions are held in the fall months but after 
visiting them for a number of years, I have yet to attend one 
which does other than deal with the petty details of class-room 
work. This work is doubtless essential and cannot be 
neglected, but surely it cannot be disputed that the majority 
of the teachers are prepared to passively agree to education 
in the broad sense of the term being dealt with by bodies not 
immediately connected with the practical work; the teachers 
who should take the lead have become accustomed to having 
matters decided for them by others who have not the technical 
knowledge to deal effectively with current educational 
problems. If the teachers are satisfied to allow others to 
define their status and to do work which should be considered 
within the teachers’ sphere, then they are not rising to meet 
the obligations which devolve upon a professionalestatus. 


During the past year, however, the Alliance has functioned 
very effectively as a professional body. The High School 
Teachers met in local groups from time to time and sent in 
recommendations to the central office which served as a 
clearing-house for the locals of the Province. One harmon- 


ious report was finally drawn up and the appointee of the 
Alliance was able to appear at the meetings of the Depart- 
mental Committee dealing with the revision of the High School 
Course of Studies, fortified with the recommendations of the 
members of the Alliance. Unfortunately the Revision of the 
Public School Curriculum was well under way before the 
change of administration took place and it was not possible 
for the Alliance to be taken into consideration as in the case 
of the revision of the High School Course of Studies. 


The difficulty of organization has been considerably aug- 
mented this year by reason of the fact that the large conven- 
tions, where great gatherings of teachers assembled during 
previous years, have been replaced by a large number of small 
teachers’ institutes, many of which met simultaneously. The 
large fall conventions facilitated the work of getting into 
touch with the teachers, and most of the teachers of the Prov- 
ince were by this means approached in other years, It was 
not possible to obtain an Alliance representative at all to be 
present at many of the institutes, and ways and means must 
be devised for overcoming this disability. The thanks of the 
Alliance are due to some of our members who sacrificed time 
and effort by representing the Alliance at the conventions and 
institutes. Among these is Miss Mary Crawford, of Edmon- 
ton, who addressed conventions at Vermilion and Red Deer. 
Miss Crawford also visited Stony Plain, and organized a local 
there. Mr. J, T. Cuyler organized locals at Suffield, Bow 
{sland and Brooks; Mr. J. G. Niddrie, Mr. E. E. Hyde, Mr. 
H. D. Ainlay, and Miss Grace Gibson, all of Edmonton, took 
charge of the Alliance work at the Olds, Morinville, Westlock, 
and Lamont gatherings, respectively; Mr. R. V. Howard, of 
Edmonton, obtained splendid results from his work at 
the Leduc Institute; Mr. E. B. A. Asseltine delivered 
an address at Wetaskiwin; Mr. J. W. Forde at Cam- 
rose; and Mr. C. E. Clarke at Stony Plain. Very 
generous help was given’ the Alliance representatives 
by the Executive of the local organizations at Vermil- 
ion, Vegreville, Camrose, Wetaskiwin, Lacombe, Stettler, 
and Lethbrdge. If special mention be due to individuals who 
worked most unselfishly for the Alliance during these conven- 
tions, the following should be named: Miss Spurr, of 
Lacombe; Mr. Norris, of Erskine; Miss Wright and Miss 
Stanton, of Vegreville; Miss Hay, of Vermilion; Mr. Brodie, 
Miss Robeson, Miss Buchanan, and Mr. Lowe, of Lethbridge. 


During the year new locals have been organized at Chip- 
man, Waskatenau, Suffield, Veteran, Youngstown, High River, 
Barons, Coronation, Bassano, Brooks, Stony Plain, Bow 
Island, Tofield, Claresholm, Medicine Hat High School, Ray- 
mond, Didsbury and Crossfield, and new locals are in process 
of formation at several other points. Practically 100% of the 
Normal School graduates have enrolled, which is certainly a 
very healthy sign. 


The position with respect to salaries has been well main- 
tained in the towns and cities and the tendency to “cut’’ has 
made no headway whatever: in fact, Calgary was successful 
in securing the bonus awarded last year as a part of the 
permanent schedule of salaries. In the rural districts, how- 
ever, the status quo has not been maintained—a regrettable 
circumstance, for which the teachers themselves must be 
blamed. Last April, after the Normal Schools closed, there 
was a very small number of teachers who were unable im- 
mediately to obtain a school, and this was accepted as an indi- 
cation that there was an over-supply of qualified teachers. 
Seven hundred and forty-five (745) permits were issued dur- 
ing the year 1921, and had their issuance been curtailed at the 
time the Normal Schools closed, there would have been suffi- 
cient vacancies to place every unemployed teacher, and a 
large number in addition. Propaganda was sent to the press 
to the effect that there was an over-supply of teachers, with 
the result that a mild stampede took place at midsummer, and 
not a few accepted positions at a rate of salary which was 
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not only unfair to themselves but to the profession as a whole. 
And it is not unlikely, unless the teachers take’ steps to inform 
themselves as to the real situation, that the same thing will 
take place again this April and midsummer. ‘The teacher 
market is not over-stocked, neither is it likely to be. Last 
autumn all the scarcity was as great almost as ever before, 
and there is every indication that a large number of “permits” 
will again have to be issued if the Department of Education 
is to be able to meet the demands of the school boards for 
teachers. The situation is almost entirely in the hands of the 
teachers themselves, especially the rural teachers. If they 
organize and. keep themselves informed a serious set-hack 
can be avoided, and they can prevent the ground being taken 
from under their feet. The Alliance has boosted salaries, 
and an intense campaign for new members can prevent 2 
disaster to the teachers’ economic position. The cities and 
towns have done their share: they have held together 
splendidly, in spite of the handicap from outside. A reason- 
able degree of thought and loyalty to their profession must 
prevail amongst the rural teachers: the large groups of 
teachers cannot hold the fort for ever. The teaching pro- 
fession is a composite whole and success or failure as a 
body depends upon a mutual understanding between the dif- 
ferent sections of the profession; for a downward trend in 
salaries in one direction will finally react throughout the 
body. It is for the rural teachers to weigh and consider these 
things, and decide whether or not they can afford to remain 
isolated at this critica] time, outside the organization which, 
largely unassisted by them, has hitherto fought their battle 
with scarcely a word of thanks. Favorable conditions pre- 
vailing during the years 1919 and 1920 enabled the Alliance 
to so function that every teacher in Alberta benefitted in 
the average to an extent of over $300 per annum. Conditions 
are now very favorable and much greater effort and more in- 
tensive organization will be required in order to hold what 
has been won, 


Lord Burnham, in a recent speech, pointed out that the 
only clean cut in the education estimates that would yield 
anything would be in the scale of teachers’ salaries known 
by his name, and it would be a greater injustice if, because 
they did not press their claims during the War for an in- 
crease proportionate to the rise in the cost of living, the 
teachers were now made to suffer. To obtain inadequate results 
from national expenditure was waste of the worst kind, and 
this they would be doing if they kept the teachers below that 
standard of life required to equip them for the practice of an 
arduous profession. This was not a claim for justice only; 
it was based on national expediency, for without its recogni- 
tion it would be impossible to secure an adequate supply of 
teachers in any class of schools; and if the schools were to 
be inadequately staffed,—and there was a tendency now to 
reduce staffs below the level of efficiency,—the country would 
need to recognize them in a fuller manner. They were public 
servants equally with those who served the state in all the 
great departments of public life, yet rarely had one been 
selected for honorable mention or reward. These considera- 
tions are as applicable to conditions in Alberta as they are 
to conditions in England, except that the increases in salary 
in the Old Land which were awarded a couple of years ago 
are out of all proportion larger than those obtained by Alberta 
teachers. Alberta teachers in organizing to prevent a cut 
in salaries are not only resisting an injustice to themselves 
but safeguarding the scholars from the tender mercies of an 
inefficient, immature, unambitious (because poorly paid) and 
unstable body of teachers, who, should the reactionaries pre- 
vail most assuredly will replace the cream of the profession 
as it exists today. 


One last word respecting what is persistenly called the 
“Black-list.” Justice to the teacher can be assured by one 
or other of two methods of procedure: 


(1) By the securing of a better form of contract whereby 
the teacher would be protected against unjust dismissal. 


. (2) By developing an esprit de corps in the teaching pro- 
fession to such an extent that injustice to one of our confreres 
will be looked upon by the teachers as a whole as an insult 
to the profession; and our seeing to it that school boards that 
are inclined to deal unfairly may have some appreciation of 
the likely consequences, 


It is frequently charged against the teaching profession 
that boards suffer more from teachers dishonoring their obli- 
gations than teachers suffer at the hands of school boards. 
Common justice to the Alliance demands a denial of this 
charge as far as our members are concerned. A.T.A. mem- 
bers do not break contracts: at least, the rare exceptions 
prove the rule, for two complaints, and two only, have been 
brought to our notice of members of the A.T.A, breaking 
clause 1 of the Code. School boards may feel assured that 
membership in the A.T.A. is an assurance that the individual 
is prepared to maintain the proprieties of a profession. 


J. W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 








= 
[ Local News 








CALGARY 


Greater decentralization of university educational facilities 
to permit teachers themselves throughout the province avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to get their B.A. degrees 
is being strongly advocated by the Calgary Teachers’ Alliance, 
which last night passed two resolutions outlining its pro- 
posals along this line to be brought before the annual meeting 
of the Alliance at Easter. The Alliance is urging that uni- 
versity classes be established wherever a sufficient number 
ty render a course of lectures feasible, express the desire to 
take up university work, It also desires that the Department 
of Education at Edmonton arrange extramural courses leading 
to a degree at the University of Alberta and that these courses 
be supplemented by lectures wherever possible. 


A. H. Carr pojnts out that in Ontario teachers were able to 
get their degrees by taking extension courses during the 
winter and going for four summers to summer school and it 
is the desire of the Alliance that something of this sort may 
be made possible in Alberta. 


Resolutions 


Among those resolutions which received the heartiest sup- 
port of the Alliance was one urging that the department for- 
mulate a different course of study for children who are not 
mentally capable of profiting by the present course and sub- 
stituting for these pupils a greater amount of handwork for 
the academic work which they are now forced to take to so 
little advantage. The organization is offering its services in 
making a survey of the province with a view to formulating 
a course. Members present declared that this was one of the 
biggest educational problems of the day, as it means that a 
large number of children are going through the schools with- 
out obtaining any practical benefit from the work. 


Raising of the school leaving age from 15 to 16 will also 
be considered at the annual meeting at the request of the 
Calgary local. The one exception to this rule which was sug- 
gested were pupils who had completed grade XI or its equiva- 
lent. 
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Higher Qualifications 


Charging that the Alberta trustees had not taken the same 
high stand as the Saskatchewan trustees who recently went 
on record in favor of placing the teaching profession en 
equal footing with medicine and law, A. H. Carr introduced 
a resolution requesting the department to require principals 
of schools containing eight rooms and over to have a B.A. 
degree, this ruling to apply only to teachers which are hired 
in the future and not to present employees. 


The Alliance is advocating that there be no social dis- 
crimination against teachers who are not members of the 
Alliance and with this end in view it is urging that clause 7 
of the code of honor be deleted. This clause reads as follows: 
“It will be considered an unprofessional act to receive into full 
fellowship those on a school staff who are not members of 
the Alliance.” One member facetiously inquired just what 
was meant by “full” membership. 


Nominations 


The following nominations for the provincial executive 
were unanimous: For president, C. E. Peasley of Medicine 
Hat; for vice-president, W. W. Scott of Calgary; for local 
representative, Miss M. B. Tier. 


Considerable discussion was aroused by two resolutions 
sent in from the High School Teachers’ Association for endor- 
sation of the Alliance. The first requested that the school 
board grant to teachers engaged after June 30, 1920, $50 for 
each year of previous experience, and that they be advanced 
on the schedule by this amount. All other teachers engaged 
prior to this date would waive all claims to such an increase 
in view of the bonus which had been given them last year and 
made part of the permanent salary this year. 


The meeting was unanimous in adopting the resolution. 


Pay of Principals 


The second resolution dealt with the small difference ($300) 
which there is in the pay of high school principals and public 
school principals and the association therefore wished the 
board to reconsider the matter. Members of the association 
felt that this was too small a difference and that the maximum 
for high school principals should be raised. One member, how- 
ever, interpreting it the other way, declared with some heat 
that she did not think that the “kick” of the high school prin- 
cipals’ was justified and that just because the public school 
principals’ maximum was advanced $200 in view of the long 
service of three members, any attempt should be made 
to lower this maximum. It was finally decided to refer this 
back to the association for re-wording so that there would be 
no chance of the school board thinking that the proposal was 
that the maximum of the public school principals should be 
lowered. 


The Alliance voted $50 to the Calgary museum, 


Group Insurance 


Approval of the proposal to insure members in groups of 
100 was registered and a committee will be appointed shortly 
by the executive to put the plan into operation. The plan as 
outlined by Mr. Cameron, chairman of the committee to con- 
sider the several schemes presented by different companies, 
in outlining the proposal which was finally adopted, explained 
that for a group of 100 no medical examination would be nec- 
essary, thus making it possible for many people who would 
otherwise be unable to obtain insurance, to be insured. 


The minimum policy is $1,000 to be increased at a rate of 
$500 a year with an increase in the term of service. The com- 
pany has set a $5,000 maximum but as the committee felt that 


this was too high, the company agreed that it would let the 
Alliance set the maximum. The individual premiums will not 
exceed $10 per $100, and some members of the Alliance were 
of the opinion that the school board would pay a portion of it. 
The city it was pointed out was paying 40 per cent. of the 
premium for some classes of its employees. 


The policy contains a total disability clause and also pro- 
vides that upon being transferred or upon leaving the ser- 
vice, a teacher may convert his policy into any other kind 
that the company offers. 


The committee was forced to definitely abandon the con- 
sideration of any scheme requiring the insurance of at least 
75 per cent, of the group as it was found impossible to secure 
this large number.—Calgary Albertan. 


The Calgary Local has passed through another year of 
prosperity and, while it did not provide the excitement of the 
last two or three winters, it has undoubtedly made progress 
towards recognition and consideration of salary schedules, 


Last December brought a change in the personnel of the 
School Board with the result that both the teachers and the 
other rate-payers of Calgary lost a valuable representative in 
the person of Mr, Harry Pryde. Mr, Clifford Jones, K.C., and 
Mr. T. B. Riley were elected as the new members. The Alliance 
has had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Jones in committee and 
was favorably impressed by his initiative and energy. The 
teachers feel that the hearty co-operation shown by the Board 
will result in the adjustment of several small differences. 


No sooner had the School Board taken office for the coming 
year than a committee meeting was arranged, with represen- 
tatives of the Alliance present, to consider the salary schedule. 
Some misapprehension existed regarding the increase of 1921 
since certain parts of the schedule appeared as a bonus. The 
Salaries’ Committee of the School Board went into the matter 
of last year’s bonuses and decided to recommend that they be 
embodied in the present schedule. Besides this, the teachers 
were granted their regular schedule increases for the year 
1922. This was recommended to the Board by the Committee 
and was adopted at a Board meeting held January 26. 


That the matter was so quickly and satisfactorily arranged 
is very gratifying to all concerned and shows what can be ac- 
complished when a genuine get-together spirit is displayed. 
The Calgary Local feel that the matter was very judiciously 
handled for the teaching body by Messrs. J. D, Ferguson, A. H. 
Carr, and F. D. B. Johnson, President of the Local Alliance, 
and now that the path is blazed a thorough understanding of 
many perplexing details should follow. 





CARDSTON 


The Cardston ratepayers at a recent meeting approved the 
salary schedule of the Cardston teachers, refusing to pro- 
pose that the Cardston Board should be the first to cut 
salaries. 


Mr. C. W. Burt, Chairman of the Board, presided at the 
meeting. After the reading of reports by the Chairman of 
the various committees of the Board, a discussion took place 
regarding the inspectgr’s report, the question of teachers’ 
salaries, the matter of increasing the staff, and:of providing 
larger accommodation by means of a new high school building. 
Inspector Williams and Chairman Burt both complimented 
ihe Cardston staff on their excellent showing under the trying 
circumstances of congested class-rooms, while Mrs. A. D. 
Snow, chairman of the staff committee, proved that the present 
staff were much underpaid in view of the amount of work 
done by them. She made a plea for the enlargement of the 
school, and for the addition of more teachers to the staff. Mr. 
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J. W. Low, Principal of the Cardston Schools, showed that 
Cardston has been adding annually for the past three years 
100 students to its school in the beginners’ classes, thus 
necessitating the provision of two teachers for each grade in 
the public school in the near future. Next year’s high school 
enrolment he placed at 125, of which 50 would be in Grade 
IX, 40 in X, 20 in XI, and 15 in XII. 

After some discussion on the possibility of high school 
consolidation in the districts surrounding Cardston, it was 
decided to postpone the building of a new high school for 
another year. 

—xX.Y.Z. 





CLARESHOLM 


A meeting of the teachers in Claresholm district was held 
in the Claresholm School on Saturday, February 18th, at which 
there were thirteen teachers present. Mr. A. G. Sim, Clares- 
holm High School, was appointed Chairman, and Mr, W. L. 
Irvine, Starline School, Secretary. After the opening remarks 
by the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance gave an interesting and 
instructive address on the “Aims and Objects of the Alliance.” 
The meeting was then open for discussion, when Mr. Barnett 
was asked several questions which he answered satisfactorily. 
It was then moved by Miss Fergusson, seconded by Miss Ken- 
nedy, that “a Local Alliance be formed.” The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The election of officers then took place, as follows: 

President—Mr. W. L. Irvine, Starline School. 

Vice-President—Miss Fergusson, Claresholm High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. A. G. Sim, Claresholm High 
School. 

A copy of the suggested Model Constitution for Local Al- 
liances was then submitted to the meeting. Each clause was 
considered separately and, after amendments had been made 
to suit this Local Alliance, a Local Alliance Constitution was 
drafted and adopted. The meeting then adjourned. 








MEDICINE HAT 


Dr. Boyle, Dean of the Faculty of Science in the University 
of Alberta, recently delivered a lecture in Medicine Hat on 
the subject of rainmaking. Mr. J. T. Cuyler, of the public 
school staff was in the chair, and a large number of people 
attended. This is one of a series of lectures given under the 
auspices of the Dominion Labor Party. Both Medicine Hat 
sections of the A.T.A. had previously passed resolutions de- 
claring their warm approval of the purpose of these lectures, 
and there was a good attendance of members. The general 
attendance of the public has been on the increase since the 
first of the series, and it is hoped that the Dominion Labor 
Party will find encouragement to pursue a scheme which has 
such strong claims upon our support. 

* *K * 


Inspector F. G. Buchanan, B.A., has left Medicine Hat for 

Calgary, where he takes the place of Mr. Fowler. 
ee | 

The efforts of a few persons to secure the dismissal of a 
public school principal for alleged excessive severity in dealing 
with pupils, aroused keen interest here within the last month. 
The determination of the accusers was shown by the fact that, 
at the meeting of the School Board which decided the case, 
they made reference to events now seven years old. It appears, 
however, that of the parents of the children in respect of 
whom cases of excessive severity were alleged none was will- 
ing to co-operate in the attempt to get rid of the teacher, a 
fact which may be taken as speaking well both for them- 
selves and for him. The finding of the board, after the hearing 
of much evidence, was a unanimous resolution of confidence 
in the principal. 





A leading article in a recent issue of the Observer (London, 
Eng.) on the subject of cutting down expenses in connection 
with education, crystallized in a sentence which is worth re- 
peating, a thought which must have been occupying some 
of our minds. It is said—I quote from memory,—“Cheese- 
paring in education is like living in the dark to save the price 
of candles.” 

* * * 


A commttee has been appointed to the task of framing reso- 
lutions. One general meeting has already discussed and passed 
judgment upon its first report, while another is pending. It is 
hoped that at it their work will take the final form in which 
it will be submitted to the Easter Convention, 


As this will bring us under public notice, and as it is a 
mark of sanity to take public opinion into account, and not 
to ignore it, the value of resolutions as a basis on which to 
pass judgment upon a society or individual is called to ques- 
tion, and it is remembered that, where its resolutions have 
been unsupported by conduct, no better proof of want of 
vitality in a movement has been available than the fact that 
it has failed to live up to its self-expressed aims. “Actions 
speak louder than words.” “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” But, in the face of this irrefragable evidence, is there 
not a risk of minimizing the value of resolutions as definite 
expressons of ideals? It is true that we are ultimately judged 
by our conduct. It is probably equally true that we are pre- 
judged by the statement of our aims. It is not one of the 
purposes of our organization to frame our ideals to suit the 
demands of public opinion; but it is incontrovertible that as 
far as possible we should know their effects upon it, if we 
are to take advantage of it when it is in our favor. 


—W.H.H.S.T.A, per A. V. MeN. 
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While the question of Teachers’ salaries is under consider - 
ation by the Board, I have endeavored as Chairman of the 
School Management Committee to review all data we have on 
this subject, and beg leave to submit a brief report. 


From 1915 till 1919 the Board was pay:ng a m‘rnimum 
salary of $506 per annuin. “here was no schedule fixing in- 
crease or maximums. For several years, so far as I can 
learn, no substantial increases were made except where 
specially applied for on the ground of an increase in work. 
The highest salaries to primary school assistants was $1100 
per annum. The salaries of high school assistants and prim- 
ary school principals ranged from $1200 to $2060. During 
these years there was a reaction towards economy due to the 
war and to the financial difficulties the Board found in 1914 
and 3915. 


During 1919 there were strong demands from the teachers 
for increases. Teachers’ Alliances, local and Provincial, teok 
up ike problem and began to advocate uniform schedules and 
liberal pay. In the fall of that year the Board, through the 
Superintendent, Dr. Black, collected data from various parts 
of Canada and the United States, A compilation of this data 
showed not only a general advance in salaries taking place in 
every quarter, but a growing shortage in the supply of 
teachers. Our Minister of Education on his visit to Leth- 
bridge in November 1919 emphasized the same conditions: as 
obtaining in Alberta. At that time Lethbridge was paying 
slightly lower salaries than any City from which we had 
data, with the exception perhaps of a few small centres 
throughout the West. For 1920 we arrived at a schedule 
acceptable to our own teachers, and had this adopted before 
other cities in Alberta arrived at an adjustment. Mr. R. R. 
Davidson and myself attended a joint meeting of City trustees 
came up for review. Our schedule already adopted was be- 
fore the meeting as a model—but we found the other cities, 
even Medicine Hat, were not able to adopt a scale of salaries 
in every respect as low as our own. 


Our schedule thus adopted for 1920 was as follows:— 


Ann. 

Min. Inc. Max. 
Assistants, Public Elementary Schools .... 900 75 1500 
ee ee a rossi ahh wes s 1200 100 1700 
Principals, fewer than 5 teachers .......... 1300 100 1700 
Principals, 5 or more teachers ............ 1500 100 2200 
Assistants, High Schools( women) ........ 1600 100 2400 
Assistants, High Schools (men) ........... 1800 100 2400 
ee gS ee 2500 100 3000 


Bonus of $100.00 per annum to teachers in Hardieville 
School, 


Bonus of $200.00 per annum to the Principal of Central 
School, 


For 1921 teachers’ salaries were an issue in the annual 
election and came under discussion at four public meetings, 
to one of which the Local Alliance sent:a representative to 
speak. Our teachers, as others all over the province, were 
demanding a minimum of $1200.00. In accordance with an- 
nouncements made in the election campaign, the new Board 
for 1921 raised the minimum salary to $1100.00. After a 
thorough discussion in committee we worked out an elaborate 
schedule with rules and provisos, full particulars of which 
are now before the Board. 


My recollection is that all members of the Board last 
year agreed that the schedule we were adopting ought to be 
more or less permanent. In all discussions.on the subject the 
Board has had to consider three essential points: 


First, the advance in cost of living. It is safe to say that 
in the past seven years living has cost seventy-five per cent. 
higher than in 1914, and that to-day it stands at least fifty 
per cent. higher than in pre-war times. Taking a general 
average of salaries paid our teachers we find an increase 
from 1914 to 1921 of approximately 35.5%. The following 
figures will be of interest:— 


Total No. Total 
Teachers in Salaries Paid . 
Primary and These 

Year High Schools Teachers 


Average Average 

Increase Increase 
Average Over Pre. Over 
Salaries Year 1914 


1914 46 $52,360.00 1138 

1919 52 56,502.00 1086 Nothing 
1920 56 72,213.00 1313 20.9 14.8 
1921 57 87,900.00 1542 17.44 35.5 


Secondly, all over the Continent there has been a claim 
on the part of the teachers for better recognition of their 
profession. Statistics widely published a year or two ago 
showed a great depletion in the ranks. All authorities seemed 
to recognize the danger of a decline in quality as well as 
quantity of new teachers, The profession as a permanent 
calling, by comparison with others, was proving unattractive. 
The main reason assigned for this was the low rate of pay. 
By organizing and agitating the teachers established a wide- 
spread opinion that their work called for better recognition. 


Third, and most important, has been the shortage of actual 
supply to fill our needs, From competition among school 
boards all over the country in efforts to procure an adequate 
number of teachers the salaries have inevitably gone up. 
That this shortage continues there.is some evidence in these 
figures procured from an educationist in Alberta: To fill 
1541 vacancies in the province last year the Department had 
to issue permits to 739 unqualified teachers, 


Besides these general conditions which still prevail, there 
are special circumstances which, it seems to me, the Board 
should keep in mind at the present time: 


First, we have a teaching staff highly efficient and well 
balanced. Any decreases in salaries this year might lead to 
weakening of that staff. Second, we have a schedule that, 
from the standpoint of the Board, compares favorably with 
that of any other cities from which we have data. There 


_ appears to be no move in other cities to lower salaries below 


what we are now paying in Lethbridge, Thirdly, by maintain- 
ing present salaries we may economise in the number of 
teachers employed. The Superintendent declares 35 pupils 
as a maximum for a mediocre teacher whereas many of our 
staff can handle a class of 45. With an increase in pupils of 
nearly 320 the past two years we have employed only five new 
teachers, accommodating a large number by enlarging the 
classes beyond normal size. This we could do only through 
the ability and readiness of our superior teachers to take 
large classes. 


For these reasons, while anxious to lower expenditures 
wherever possible, I would favor a continuance this year of 
the schedule of salaries now in force. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
(sgd.) A. B. HOGG, 


Chairman School 
Management Committee. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, . 
February 27th, 1922. 
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Oral Exercises in Number. By Anna L. Rice: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. 


What should be a very useful manual for the busy arith- 
metic teacher in the elementary grades has been published 
recently by the Gregg Company, coming from the pen of Anna 
L. Rice, Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Mag’. It is 
a compilation of examples for drill purposes in the funda- 
mental operations. The examples on fractions and decimals 
with their practical applications are chosen and arranged with 
peculiar sagacity. The book should be useful to both the city 
and the rural teacher. It seems well adapted to meet a pecu- 
liar need at the present time, viz.: the need of the old-time 
drill on the fundamental operations in arithmetic. The rural 
teacher has great difficulty in finding time for this, owing to 
the pressure of many grades. The grade teacher in the pres- 
ent-day city school, distracted by the dizzy whirl of a great 
multitude of “school activities,” finds little time for drill in 
arithmetic or anything else. Miss Rice has produced a book- 
let that could be used with advantage in the present crisis in 
arithmetic. 


The following quotation from the preface expresses the 
purpose of the book: 


“This elementary knowledge of number is essential not 
only to a common-school education, but as a foundation for all 
advanced work in mathematics. If this foundation is weak, 
the work built upon it will be weak; for it is clear that no 
problem can be correctly solved if the simple operations 
which it involves are incorrectly performed. Nor should we 
be satisfied with accuracy alone. The facts of number are not 
in any true sense learned until they can be quickly, as well 
as accurately, recalled. 


If the teaching of the fundamental facts of number is to 
be effective—if these simple number combinations, which are 
the very alphabet of all mathematical work, are to be 
mastered—sympathetic training must be given. No royal road 
to the accomplishment of this end has yet been found. Mastery 
of these tools of the mind, like the mastery of a musical in- 
strument, comes through long-continued practice only. In 
other words, drill is indispensable.” 


The book is entitled “Oral Exercises in Number,” and can 
be had from the Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 


—D. L. Shortliffe. 


The Canadian School Geography. By George A. Cornish: J. 
M. Dent and Sons, Toronto and London. 


Teachers will indeed welcome Mr. Cornish’s new text-book, 
The Canadian School Geography. He has successfully com- 
piled into a bright, attractive volume a surprisingly large 
amount of information in such a way that the teacher may use 
the book equally well either as a text-book or for reference. 


Not only does it afford the teacher a wealth of information, 
but it even solves the problem of the mechanics of teaching 
by “project” introductions, general presentations, and ques- 
tion reviews on each chapter. Classroom inertia or indiffer- 





ence is not likely to exist when information is vitalized by 
such excellent illustrations as are contained in this text. 


Professor Cornish has well named his new text the Can- 
adian School Geography, for he is the first geographer to illus- 
trate and prove to the readers from Canadian material that 
Canada has a richly variegated topography, ranging from 
fertile plains to turreted snowclad mountain-peaks. In that 
division of his text which treats of physiography the illustra- 
tions are almost entirely from Canadian sources; here, too, 
the writer approaches the discussion of each phenomenon 
from a background of correlated scientific facts in physics, 
chemistry, and geology. This correlation is in evidence 
throughout the text, and is a strong point in its favor. 


In Chapter XII the author deals with the growth, prepar- 
ation, care and handling, use, and location of various commo- 
dities—rubber, for example, page 106. Although giving only 
a paragraph or two on each commodity, he succeeds in every 
case in offering a full, clear, and concrete account. Moreover, 
by the use of graphs (including the new circular graphs), 
superimposed maps, dotted-area maps and similar devices a 
large amount of information is conveyed in a compact and 
easily recognized form. 


This work by Professor Cornish is of a distinctly high 
order, and should find a place in all Canadian schools. 


—J, A. McLennan. 


Public School English Grammar. By George M. Jones: 
J. M. Dent Co., Toronto. 


This new grammar is written by one of the three authors 
who jointly produced the new High School English Grammar, 
—a new work to which we called the attention of our readers 
a short time ago. The outstanding excellence of the work 
consists in its employment of the new standard nomenclature, 
which is now used throughout the United States and in many 
parts of Great Britain. 

The free use of boldface, the attractive printing and cop- 
ious exercises, all recommend the use of the text to the 
teacher who is trying for results in grammar. 


New Age History Readers, Books V and VI: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. Price 95 cents and $1.00. 


These two books complete the series of History Readers 
which we reviewed in these columns last year. They are uni- 
form in style, binding, and illustrations with the preceding 
numbers in the series. Book V deals with the struggle for 
liberty from the Tudors to the close of Revolution; Book VI 
brings the narrative up to the Great War. The copies of great 
paintings and well-known pictures, with which the books are - 
profusely illustrated, are themselves worth the price. No 
child can fail to have his interest thoroughly aroused by 
such delightful pictures and entertaining narrative. 


The Natural Resources Question, By W. Everard Edmonds: 
Henry Roche Co., Edmonton, Alta, 


This little booklet has the sub-title A Plea for the Com- 
pletion of Alberta’s Status as a Province of Canada. It pre- 
sents the case of Alberta from a point of view first indicated 
by an Alberta writer, the late Mr. Bramley-Moore, in his 
book, “Canada and her Colonies.” Mr. Edmonds, like every 
student of the Resources Question, is indebted to Professor 
Chester Martin’s excellent monograph, which deals very fully 
with the constitutional aspects of the question. He briefly 
reviews the legal, historical and statistical aspects of Alberta’s 
burning issue, thus enabling the reader to get a firm grasp of 
essential points without the necessity of a long search through 
Hansard, government reports, and historical works. Price, 15 
cents, at all bookstores. 
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The Exploration of the Mackenzie 
River Halley 


By Elaine Austin, Strathcona High School, prize-winner 
of the Edmonton Canadian Club essay contest, 1921. 
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In the far, mysterious Northland flows the greatest of Can- 
adian rivers. A famous explorer discovered it in his quest 
for a Western Sea. Great men sailed down it and beyond, 
risking their lives to fulfill a world-wide dream; fur-traders 
through the Indians of its valley enriched themselves or their 
employer; but all left it in pursuit of something greater— 
that haunting Mer de l’Ouest—and it was not until nearly one 
hundred years after its discovery that the Mackenzie River 
came into its own, 








When Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in 1788, set out on that 
adventurous journey which he hoped might see the realization 
of his dream on a way to the Western Sea, he followed the 
usual fur-traders’ route to Lake Athabasca. Thirty miles 
above the mouth of the Athabasca River, Peter Pond, the first 
white man to penetrate thus far te the Westward, had founded 
Fort Old Establishment, in 1778. From this fort, trappers and 
fur-traders of the North West Company, of which Pond was 
then a factor, had been sent out to gather furs. But the ex- 
plorations appear to have been confined to a small area and 
although strange tales of great lakes and rivers were told by 
the Indians the men of the North West Company did not suc- 
ceed in reaching any of these bodies of water for many years. 
Pond himself travelled down the Athabasca to the lake of that 
name, and evidently reached Great Slave River and Great 
Slave Lake, for, in 1786, he sent Laurent Leroux and Cuthbert 
Grant to erect a post in this region. These men built a fort 
on Great Slave Lake near the mouth of the Slave River and 
possibly quite near the present site of Fort Resolution. In 
1788 Fort Chipewyan was built on the southern short of Lake 
Athabasca. It was from this point that Mackenzie set out on 
his memorable journey. He was absent only one hundred and 
two days and during that time “accomplished the most re- 
markable exploits in the history of inland discovery, whether 
regarded in the light of the resulis achieved or the time taken 
to cover a journey of over three thousand miles.” 


When Mackenzie returned to Lake Athabasca, he felt—his 
diary shows it—that his discovery was destined to have far- 
reaching results. Yet so intent was he on finding a way to the 
Western Sea, that he lost no time in preparing for a second 
expedition which, as all the world knows, brought him suc- 
cess and undying fame. 


The news of his discovery sped over the continent and 
ocean to Europe, and when the tale of the great river flowing 
into the Arctic Sea was told, England’s adventurous sons in- 
stinctively felt that here was a solution to the riddle which 
hid been troubling men’s minds for more than three hundred 
years. 


An expedition was planned, and in a very short time a 
party including the most noted explorers of the Great North- 
land, sailed for Canada. Sir John Franklin, Dr. Richardson, 
Lieutenant Kendall and Lieutenant Back, were met in Canada 
ly Peter Warren Dease, an old and greatly honored factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, who insisted on accompanying 
and guiding them on their inland journey. They arrived at 
Fort Chipewyan in July of the year 1825 and set out on their 
Northern voyage on the twenty-fifth of that month. This trip 


does not concern the Mackenzie Valley for it was conducted 
in an easterly direction through the Barren Lands. 


But, in 1826, Franklin headed an expedition organized to_ 


explore the Western country and the Western coast of the 
Arctic Sea. The party commenced its journey from Great 
Bear Lake and followed the Mackenzie River to Point Separa- 
tion. Here Dr. Richardson and Lieutenant Kendall turned 
eastward and Franklin and Lieutenant Back followed a west- 
ern branch of the Delta and explored the Western coast. 

Of ths trip a very interesting account has been written by 
Sir John Franklin. One has only to shut one’s eyes to see, as 
he pictured it, the beauty of the Mackenzie River. From end 
to end of its stately course, no rapids or sudden bends mar 
the pesfect dignity of its majestic waters. When it enters the 
range of the Rockies, where the mountains sometimes form 
the banks and sometimes grow faint in the distance, and the 
poplar and spruce bend over to gaze at the silent current, its 
beauty increases until it reaches its culmination at a point 
about one hundred and fifty miles below its confluence with 
the Great Bear. Here, the river which has been several miles 
wide, narrows suddenly to one hundred and fifty yards, and 
flows silently between great limestone cliffs which, rising like 
gigantic works of masonry a sheer two hundred feet above the 
stream, form the far-famed ramparts of the Mackenzie. 


Before Franklin’s party entered the Mackenzie but after 
the amalgamation of the two fur companies, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had established its posts all along the river. The 
first, Fort Providence, was built in 1795 by Duncan Living- 
stone. - 


In 1833, two officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, George 
Simpson and the Peter Warren Dease, who had accompanied 
Franklin on his first trip, were sent out to explore the Arctic 
coast. They followed the Mackenzie River to its mouth and 
then turned East. Sir George Simpson was one of the most 
successful explorers of this region. The party wintered on 
the Mackenzie at Fort Simpson and it was of a scene in this 
region, where the river enters the Rockies, that Simpson 
writes in his journal—“The day was lovely and I fed my eyes 
with gazing on scenery so lovely and romantic that it forcibly 
recalled to mind my native Highlands.” 


In 1848 Dr, Richardson with Dr. Rae, again descended the 
Mackenzie. The object of this voyage was to ascertain if pos- 
sible, the fate of Sir John Franklin, whose mysterious disap- 
pearance is one more of those lamentable and irrevocable 
tragedies, which would cause almost unbearable sorrow in the 
heart of the historian, were they not rendered sublime by the 
thought of the glory and esteem which must always surround 
the memory and name of the ill-fated heroes. 


This trip of Dr. Richardson’s was the last of the early ex- 
plorations. When the Valley was next entered by research 
parties the object was to explore, survey and map out the 
Mackenzie River Basin. 


In 1870, when the Territories were taken over by the Do- 
minion Government, the Geological Survey and Department of 
the Interior found that prospectors were already greatly in- 


terested in the country surrounding Great Bear Lake. Parties 
from the Geological Survey were at once sent into this region, 
the most successful being the one headed by Mr. R. G. Mc- 
Connell. He left Victoria, crossed the Rockies, and entered 
the Valley by the Liard River. William Ogilvie and Dr. Bell also 
conducted researches and it is to their splendid reports as 
well as to the journals of Mackenzie, Franklin, Richardson 
and Simpson, that we are indebted for our present knowledge 
of the Mackenzie River Valley. 
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The Mackenzie River is one of the eight great river sys- 
tems of the world. It is more than one thousand miles in 
length from Great Slave Lake to the Delta, and varies in width 
from seven miles to one hundred and fifty yards. It drains an 
area of 672,000 square miles and discharges a volume of about 
500,000 cubic feet per second. 


The tributaries, including the Liard, the Blackwater and 
the Great Bear, are themselves large rivers but it is very re- 
markable that the magnitude and the volume of the Mackenzie 
do not appear to be visibly increased by their confluence with 
the main stream. The Blackwater, a river about seventy-five 
yards in width, which enters thirty miles below the ’Rock-by- 
the-Riverside,” pours its great volume of clear, dark water 
into the larger river and flows in a distinctive stream for many 
miles before mingling with the waters of the Mackenzie, The 
“Rock-by-the-Riverside” is a steep, round-topped hill, which 
stands in solitary magnificence as though it were the grim 
sentinel of some unknown treasure house. 

The value of the resources of the Mackenzie Valley have 
not yet been determined. Great forests extend along the river 
banks; the lakes teem with fish; coal and salt are plentiful; 
deposits of gold, gypsum, iron, copper and nickel have been 
found. In the last few years oil has been discovered and 
drilling operations have been commenced by the Imperial Oil 
Company. 


The greatest difficulty to the immediate development of 
this vast territory is that of transportation, but this may easily 
be overcome. If Fort Norman oil reaches its expected stand- 
ard one can even now, with a slight stretch of imagination, 
see the Mackenzie River Valley a civilized country. During 
the summer months at least, no obstacle will prevent its de- 
velopment. But for many years, if not forever, winter will 
still claim this, its greatest Canadian stronghold. The enticing 
charm of that great Lone Land, gripped in the long night of 
winter, will then perchance call the spirits of those departed 
heroes—call them to the primeval silence and unsullied gran- 
deur, which, in days gone by, lured them far from the beaten 
path. 
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More English 


G. M. Craigie, Langdon, Alta. 








With the prospect of a change in the school currculum, it 
seems a very opportune time to draw the attention of the 
teachers of Alberta and those who may be actually engaged 
in formulating the new course to the necessity of providing 
more time for the study of English language and literature in 
the schools. 


Of course, some will contend that English can be corre- 
lated with other subjects and taught side by side with them. 
But the fact remains that in all classes of society, whether 
they have attended public schools or universities, there are 
lamentable examples of inability to speak clearly, to spell 
accurately, to read intelligently, and to write in a logical 
manner. These conclusions are taken from a report submitted 
by a committee of leading educationists in regard to the posi- 
tion of English in the schools of England. 


There is a prevailing opinion among the educated classes 
that the present school system is a failure: the pupils are 
benefited while they are in actual attendance but the majority 
revert to illiterate ignorance. “It is borne in upon us time and 
again,” the committee say, “that our educational system is too 
remote from life.” Another fact which is so obvious as to be 
constantly overlooked is that the standard by which education 
is judged in all English-speaking nations is by a logical use 
of the English language. The boy who passes from public 
school to a trade has a better chance to succeed if he can 
speak plainly and decently; the boy who pursues his studies 
through a university and takes up one of the many profes- 
sions has his success measured solely by the extent to which 
he is master of his own native tongue. 


The trouble with the schools is superficiality. They build 
2 showy, top-heavy structure on no foundation. They cram 
one subject or other. They minimize or neglect the one im- 
portant subject—English. If this summary is true of the con- 


‘ ditions in English schools, where the majority of the pupils 


are native born, would it not seem to you to be truer of the 
conditions in Canadian schools, where there are so many 
pupils of foreign birth? But the teachers or pupils seem to 
think, with Sir Philip Sidney, that English is so easy of itself 
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that it needs no teaching. Consequently, a minimum time is 
put on a subject of maximum importance: the fact is not 
realized that on English and English alone depends the suc- 
cess of every subject in the whole curriculum. The kinema of 
today has no educational value, at any rate as far as the for- 
mation of speech is concerned, for this reason: it gives ideas, 
impressions, and emotions which cannot be expressed by the 
majority of its patrons. However, it say become a positive 
factor by circulating its scenarios in good literary form, and 
as Professor Brubacher says, “it will be a great day for the 
mother tongue when every good book is ‘screened’ and when 
évery scenario is a good book.” 

The language which children use is either correct or in- 
correct according to the form of speech with which they come 
in contact. And children who have formed incorrect habits of 
speech will continue to do so until they have learned differ- 
ently; or in other words, until they have acquired speech 
consciousness, This can be done most readily by a repetition 
of definite corrective exercises. Moreover the teacher should 
encourage the children to read and read and read. The de- 
scriptions contained in the reading do not need to be of an 
excellent literary form but the conversational part must be 
the best. 

The High School method of teaching composition is nothing 
short of ridiculous. A literary form is given to the child which 
has been and is used to advantage only by masters of the 
English language, and they use these forms and constructions, 
without doubt, unconsciously. This literary form the child 
feels no need of at, all; in fact, it is wholly unrelated to his 
life. But we assume that it is necessary to give it to him, 
and Hope and trust that he will some day in the future find 
the substance to be used with it. 

The child does not crave expression, for the simple reason 
that his observations and experience are very limited. Lan- 
guage is used by him only to satisfy his physical needs and 
requirements. Few, if any, write letters with pleasure: com- 
position is looked upon by the majority of pupils as one of the 
inventions of Satan himself. 

What is the solution? Read good books! Encourage the 
child to read! Let him get experience, acquaintance, and 
knowledge of persons and things by the readiest means at his 
disposal—Books. Then, when he has filled himself to over- 
flowing with a knowledge of his subject, in a language which 
is the finest vehicle of expression known to man, and which 
contains treasures unsurpassed in any other tongue—how can 
he help write an interesting composition which will have a 
natural and logical order? 





A GOOD EXCUSE 

The excuses offered by schoolboys are often laughable, 
perhaps none more so than those of two pupils of a country 
school for being late. Asked why he didn’t come when he 
heard the bell, one boy said: “Please, sir, I was dreaming I 
was going to California, and I thought the school bell was 
the steamboat I was going on.” “You did, eh!” said the 
teacher. “And you, sir,” turning to the second boy, “what 
have you to say for yourself?” “Please, sir, I—I was just 
waiting to see Tom off.” 





COSTLY PASTIME 

Senator Borah was talking about the world’s need of dis- 
armament. 

“The World War,” he said, seems to have taught the world 
nothing. The war to end war has ended in victory, and behold, 
we Americans are spending 80 cents out of every dollar of 
our taxes upon war, past and future—on the pensions and so 
forth of old wars, and on the preparation for wars to come. 
How about it?” 

Senator Borah made a gesture of whimsical despair. 

“Of all the senses,” he exclaimed, ‘common sense is the 
rarest of all.” 


SEEMS TO LIKE IT 

Mayor Hylan of New York City, said, at an Irish-American 
banquet: “The Irish will keep on giving England trouble until 
England grants them their independence. 

“I heard-of a school child the other day who said very 
aptly, in the course of a geography recitation: 

“‘England is a body of land entirely surrounded by ‘eet 
water.’ ” 
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A Menace from the Har East 
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At the last convention of the Canadian Teachers’ Feder- 
ation, two resolutions were pasesd which were of prime im- 
port to the teaching profession of Canada, The first resolu- 
tion endorsed the principle, that the academic and profes- 
sional training of teachers should be materially increased; 
the second put the C.T.F. on record as favoring “greater 
equality of teachers’ qualifications.” The advisability of 
passing the second resolution was seriously questioned by 
some of the delegates, not because the principle was other 
than inherently right, but because it might possibly be in- 
terpreted as a readiness on the part of the C.T.F. merely for 
the sake of homogeneity to render nugatory the first reso- 
lution: that is to say, if there be a standardization of 
teachers’ certificates throughout the Dominion, there should 
be some assurance that in no one case should the standard 
be lowered, and that the different departments of education 
should insist upon the same standard of academic qualifica- 
tion and at the same time a similar course of professional 
Normal training; otherwise, it might possibly result in 
teachers from one province where, as at present, the standard 
is low, entering the teacher market in a province where the 
standard is high, and thus pulling down: the standard of 
qualifications and the salary of teachers everywhere. Alberta 
is at the present time in serious danger of this very result. 


We have been told time and time again that “no permit 
is granted to any person unless possessed of the academic 
standing of Grade XI or its equivalent.” Not a few, how- 
ever, know that “Grade XI or its equivalent” has been 
loosely interpreted: indeed, it has been whispered that 
even Grade VIII has sometimes been the equivalent of Grade 
XI. But the fact remains that a “permit teacher” 
should be required to have passed Grade XI or an equivalent 
examination, A way has been discovered, however, whereby 
a would-be teacher may get in on the ground floor without 
having passed Grade XI or its equivalent, and without being 
bothered with such an insecure credential as a permit. It is 
possible to get a Third Class Certificate, valid for two years, 
and renewable from time to time for one more year, even 
though the teacher (so-called) has had no Normal training 
whatever. There is one proviso, however, which must be 
closely observed—one must come from the Maritime Prov- 
inces, because no such privilege can be granted to Alberta 
High School students. 


The writer has before him a pamphlet (Educational 
Pamphlet No. 3) issued by the Department of Education, en- 
titled “The Certification of Teachers in Alberta.” This 
document shows that the teachers from the British Isles, from 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec are much restricted with regard to recognition of 
their certificates in Alberta, and nothing seems to be given 
to them to which they are not reasonably entitled. But in 
the case of the Maritime Provinces, especially Nova Scotia, 
the bars seem to have been let down altogether, and as be 
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fore, privileges are granted to these outsiders which are de- 
nied to our own young men and women. The pamphlet shows 
that Third Class Certificates are issued to the possessors of 
the following: 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Second Class License. 
(Grade X and Some Normal Training) 


Teachers holding this certificate have hag Normal Train- 
ing and their academic standing is one year in Prince of Wales 
College, which is equivalent to Grade X. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—First or Second Class License 


(No Normal Training) 


The holder of a Second Class License has academic stand- 
ing equivalent to Grade X, but it would be a stretch of imag- 
ination to call the one usual lesson a week on professional 
matters, Normal training. 


NOVA SCOTIA—Normal School Diploma 
Or Second Rank (C€ License), 
Or M.P.Q. (Minimum Professional Qualification) 


With one year’s successful experience and with certifi- 
cates of Grade XII or XI. 


(Grade XII or XI and No Normal Training Whatever) 


The holder of a C License has had some Normal training 
and the equivalent of Grade X, but the “M.P.Q.” has merely 
written off an_ insignificant examination on school 
methods, &c. 


Of course, higher certificates of qualification from these 
_ provinces are recognized by the Alberta Department of Edu- 
cation and no exception can be taken to the equivalent stand- 
ing given but, like the common people, whom Abraham 
Lincoln said “the Almighty must have loved because he made 
so many of them,” the poorly qualified teachers from these 
provinces hopelessly outnumber those better qualified who, 
because they are worth keeping, are evidently induced to 
remain at home: at least, one would judge so from the ratio 
of interim certificates granted to teachers from the Maritime 
provinces during the year 1920, which is as follows: 


First Second Third 
Class Class Class 


New Brunswick .......... Se ee a rr 9 4 12 
Prince Maward Idiand ................. 0 0 18 
SAMEERA 4a voce wwe at wo wie ele se sa 11 38 64 


The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance has first,.last, and all the 
time been irrevocably opposed to the issuance of certificates 
of inferior qualification, and it must be said that the letting 
down of the bars to Alberta High School students who desire 
to “ride on the back of the teaching profession” would aug- 
ment tenfold the injustice at present suffered by the teaching 
profession. But why should students from the far East be 
granted privileges which are not accorded to our own citi- 
zens; and why should teachers’ employment bureaus, oper- 
ating in other provinces be allowed to unload unqualified 
teachers on Alberta? These “camouflaged permit’—Third 
Class—teachers from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island are the ones who are stultifying the efforts 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance to “raise the status of the 


teaching profession; these are the fellows who are cutting 
salaries, against whose flocking here the Normal School 
students of our own Province must contend when they desire 
to go out into the world, make a living, and endeavor to pay 
back the loan grated by the Government.. Why should these 
poorly qualified outsiders be in a position to compete with our 
“home-grown” Alberta teachers? Were it a case of merely 
endeavoring to close a number of rooms in Alberta while 
there is a surplus of teachers in the Maritime provinces, we 
should stand condemned as insincere educationists. But 
such is not the case at all. None of these provinces has an 
over-supply of teachers. The real point is, that no more 
rooms are operating than would be the case if the Easterners 
stayed at home. What is the use of making provision for 
their easy entry into the ranks here whereby they hurt the 
prospects of Alberta teachers without doing anything more 
than gratify the wish to go out West and see what it is like? 
They do not receive any adequate compensation other than 
this. When they have paid their transportation expenses to 
Alberta they are not much better off for a number of years 
than they would have been had they remained away. But this 
is certain: they come to Alberta without knowing the condi- 
tions; they therefore, in a great many cases, accept a lower 
salary than the Alberta teachers have been in the habit of 
demanding; and, finally, they are hopelessly ignorant of the 
teachers’ organization movement,—a sure indication of their 
low status in their own province. 








Che Wahanum Case 


(“Argus”) 








This case is one of the many which go to prove con- 
clusively what has been contended by the Alliance; viz., that 
the present prescribed form of contract is most unsatisfactory 
in its working out, that the law is always on the side of the 
school board which is determined to inflict injustice on the 
teacher, and that, in the final analysis, the Department of 
Education, in interpreting the powers granted under the 
Ordinance, cannot deal with the teachers and the board in an 
impartial manner—the law is on the side of the school board 
and therefore the Department of Education must uphold the 
school board as against the teacher, even though the act of 
the board be morally wrong. It further goes to show that the 
teaching profession must so organize that it is able to protect 
its members and so discipline school boards that they will 
think very carefully before throwing down the gauntlet. 


The Wabamun school board was in every way satisfied 
with its teacher until the provisions of the contract which had 
been signed nearly a year before were brought to their 
notice, The teacher had agreed to serve for $100 per month, 
per Ordinance; the board construed this to mean an annual 
salary of $1000; the teacher, however, held by her right in the 
contract to $1200 per annum. The board were also surprised 
to find that they had actually signed a self-renewing form of 
contract,—one which would necessitate their giving their 
teacher notice of termination should they desire to dispose 
of her services. “This contract,” said the Secretary- 
Treasurer, (who, by the bye, is employed as station agent at 
Wabamun,—not under any term contract, we presume, but 
protected to the limit, as are all employees of the railways, 
by a powerful union) “is a ridiculous document. Why should 
not the board be able to hire and fire a teacher as it likes? 
Why should it be necessary for the -board to give notice at 
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SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 





When forwarding fees to 
Headquarters or when remit- 
ting your subscription to this 
Magazine, 


OSUNION 


_ XPRESS 
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There is no better way to 
send money, in large or small 
amounts, by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded 
or a new order issued free of 
charge. 





OSTEOPATHIC HEALTH HOME 


DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
General Practice 
Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal 
Diseases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
Glasses Fitted. 
630 26th AVE. W., CALGARY, ALTA. 
Phone M2787 Nurse in Attendance 





BOYLE’S IMPERIAL 
ORCHESTRA 
EDVONTON, ALBERTA 
All Latest Hits in Dance Music. 
City or Country Dances Solicited. 
10543 97th STREET PHONE 6562 























WORDS FAIL 


“Your Method is splendid. It is rev- 
elation, and I cannot express, as I 
would like, my appreciation of it.’ 

J. Queen Charlotte City, B.C. 


Latin, French, a Spanish by 
a 
L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, OTTAWA 





We specialize in 
JEWELRY AND WATCH REPAIRING 
All work guaranteed 


H. FROME, LTD., 
JEWELERS 


Next door C.P.R. Bldg. 
EDMONTON 


Phone 4977 




















Phone M4527 Service 
The Home of Good Printing 


The Phoenix Press Co. 


Commercial and Society Printing 
231 Eighth Ave. West, Calgary, Alia. 














SPROTT’S No. 2 PEN 


writes smoothly, wears well, is cheap 

and pleases the teacher who is a crank 

about his writing materials. Get free 
samples from 
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COSENS’ PHARMACY 
MEDICINE HAT 


Drugs, Prescriptions, 
Stationery 








THE MOST WONDERFUL 
BEING 


in the world is the man with a soul. 
But the man most complete is the man 
who has two soles supplied by 


ARTHUR DASH 
515 8th Ave. WW. - Calgary 














Office open 8 to 6 daily; 7 to 9 evenings 
Phones: Calgary M1051, Edmonton 6225 


DR. W. B. REEVE, Edmonton 
Dr. P. C. BRUNER, Calgary 


(Pyorrhea Specialist) 


DR. O. A. LYMAN, Calgary 
(Plate and Gold Specialist) 

High Grade American Dentistry 
Save expenses by having us do your 
work. 

Victoria Block, Calgary 
Cristall Block, Jasper Ave., Edmonton 








Monarch Tea Room 
High Class Confection 
MEDICINE HAT 

















Acute and Chronic Diseases Treated 


DR. W. H. ALBRIGHT 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


Member American Osteopathic Asso’n 
Member Alberta College of Physicians 


Suite 5 Jasper Block Phone 4542 
10516 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 














RAINBOW’S BOOK STORE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


We give careful attention to the wants 
of the teachers. 


Headquarters for School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


c. W. RAINBOW 





Westminster Ladies’ College 
Edmonton South, Alberta 


A HIGH CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Academic, Commercial, Music, Art, 
Physical Culture and Expression 


SEND FOR CALENDAR 
N. D. KEITH, M.A., President 
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FRANK LANSDOWN, A.A.A. 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
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208 Bank of Quebec Building 
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all? And why should the contract have been changed from 
the old term contract hitherto in force?” 


As might be expected, the board was amazed to find that 
the teacher was informed as to what contract she had signed, 
and that she had the temerity to compel the board to “come 
across” with the balance due to her. The board forthwith 
came to the conclusion that it was not getting value for its 
money, and further concluded that things were not going 
well in the school itself. The children were not all angels. 
It was reported that during recess one girl’s clothing was 
actually torn by a fellow pupil and it was also understood 
that some of the boys actually inherited so much of their 
share of original sin as to “scrap” occasionally. This, in ad- 


dition to the fact that certain children were transferred to. 


another school, made the board decide to dismiss the teacher. 
It may be said in passing that at the school meeting the par- 
ents of the children concerned blamed the board, not the 
teacher, for the developments. 


The Chairman of the board visited the office of the General 
Secretary when he learned that the Alliance was taking 
action, but the Alliance naturally took the stand that, since 
ihe teacher was not present, it naturally was unfair to make 
“confidential” statements against her, and that even though 
the confidential statements made be accepted at their face 
value, there was no evidence whatever which would justify 
the action of the board in dismissing the teacher. 


It was very evident that what really “stuck” with the 
board was the matter of the $1200 which they were compelled 
to pay. As a matter of fact, the board had, either directly or 
indirectly, approached a young man who had taught in a 
neighboring district on a “permit” for $840. This young man 
approached the Department with regard to the matter, and 
was informed that he would not be allowed to teach any 
village school on a “permit.” At the school meeting, the 
Chairman of the board read the Inspector’s report on this 
teacher’s work, and then made a comparison between this 
teacher’s report and that made on their own teacher, who was 
paid $1200 per annum. Any person of ordinary intelligence 
who desires to be fair would see that the “permit” teacher’s 
report was an $840 report and the Wabamun teacher’s report 
a $1200 one. The Wabamun teacher’s report was a first-class 
one, as have been all the estimates on this teacher’s work 
since she left Normal in 1908. She is a teacher of long ex- 
perience who was handling a heavy school with splendid 
ability. It may be said, in passing, that perhaps the 
Inspectors in their anxiety to give every teacher a fair chance, 
may possibly be doing the qualified teachers of the Province 
some injustice by giving one kind of report for “permit” 
teachers and a more sober, reasoned document for qualified 
teachers, 


The board, however, having committed itself to “fire” the 
teacher, refused to recede from the position taken. At the 
meeting when the teacher’s dismissal was discussed, a petition 
was mentioned which had been signed by practically all the 
ratepayers of the district asking that the present teacher be 
not dismissed; the poor showing made by the Chairman of 
the board in his endeavor to prove inefficiency was evident to 
everybody present; and it was stated that there had not been 
sufficient evidence presented on which the most inefficient 
J. P. would dare to “hang a cat.” Those who came to the 
meeting feeling that they had any grievance against the 
teacher went away feeling and stating that “the board, not 
the teacher, was to blame.” But the Chairman refused to 
allow a vote to be put to the meeting as to whether or not 
the board should confirm or rescind its decision. The meeting 
closed without any action being taken, but the board met next 
day and devided to confirm its decision. 


What were the developments, one must ask? What aitti- 
tude did the Department take with regard to the injustice to 
the teacher? 


After the board met and confirmed its decision a delega- 
tion of ratepayers waited upon the Deptuy Minister of Edu- 
cation and presented a petition signed by over 90% of the 
ratepayers asking the Department to dismiss the board and 
appoint an official trustee, since the board was acting in de- 
fiance of the expressed will of those who elected them. Noth- 
ing was done. The teacher applied for a “board of concili- 
ation” to be appointed. This was refused. The ratepayers 
demanded a special meeting and at this meeting practically 
every ratepayer was present. A resolution was UNANI- 
MOUSLY passed asking the board to resign. Still nothing 
was done. The board “sat tight.” Other influential people 
got into touch with the Department, and finally an official of 
the Department visited the district and interviewed the board 
and a delegation of ratepayers. He reported to the Depart- 
ment that the quarrel was between parties who had 
previously indulged in local faction fights, that the board felt 
that they were not getting value for their money, &c. The 
old story—nothing new at all. The thing that strikes us so 
forcibly however is this: Why should the teacher be the ful- 
crum on which these factional fights turn? Can not the 
matter of the action of the board with respect to their teacher, 
whether justifiable or otherwise, be determined per se? 


Does not this case show how much insincerity, nay, 
obvious humbug, there is behind that clap-trap phrase used by 
so many trustees: “Give us the efficient teacher and we will 
pay the figure.’ Here is an efficient, experienced teacher, 
whose record is consistently good, being dismissed to make 
way for a “permit” teacher of less than one year’s experience. 
The case is only typical of scores of others—‘We want a 
teacher, a cheap one; never mind about anything else, a 
cheap one it shall be.” These sentiments are not openly 
expressed, Oh dear, no! But that it what is meant first, last 
and all the time. We must also realize that just so long as a 
board does not show itself hopelessly incompetent from an 
administrative standpoint, no matter how it behaves to the 
teacher, it is in an impregnable position: if it “sits tight” 
no action will be taken with a view to installing an official 
trustee. Money counts moré than flesh and blood. Repre- 
sentations may be made by the Department against an unjust 
course of action, and sympathy may be expressed with the 
teacher; but when all representations fail the board can 
“gang its ain gait’”—“God is on the side of the big battalions.” 
When will the school law be so changed that gross injustice 
and ignorance can no longer prevail against the teacher and 
the teaching profession? Perhaps when the municipal school 
district becomes an established fact the situation will be 
somewhat relieved and the teacher freed from the irksome- 
ness of being involved in petty local squabbles. 


But finally, the most regrettable feature of all:—A 
teacher deliberately prejudices the case of the one who has 
been treated so unjustly. She recently arrived from the 
East, visited the Department, learned that Wabamun was on 
the list of vacant schools, was warned that there was trouble 
there between the board and the teacher, was even advised 
not to take the school until the difficulty was settled; never- 
theless, she took this particular school in spite of the fact 
that others were brought to her attention. The Alliance even 
wrote Miss Cairns stating that it was the opinion of the 
Alliance that the previous teacher should have been retained. 


So the matter ends. Who can fail to see in incidents like 
these the need for a powerful teachers’ organization? 
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Good Books for All Purposes 








_ SUPPLEMENTARY READING and 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SUGGESTIONS 


“THE KING’S TREASURIES”—75 Titles 
Beautifully Made Books Silk Book Mark Each 50¢ 
32 pp. Descriptive Catalogue Sent Post Free. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Now only 75c per Volume 
750 Volumes 
Catalogues Sent Post Free. 


WAYFARERS’ LIBRARY 


Over 100 Titles. 75e per Volume. 
Catalogue Sent Post Free, 





Above are issued by 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


215-219 Victoria Street, Toronto 





Comstock’s Famous 
NATURE STUDY NOTE BOOKS 


“Notes on Insects” “Notes on Common Animals” 
“Notes on Birds” “Notes on Fishes” 
“Notes on Trees” “Notes on Plants” 


Catalogue Sent Post Free. Each 40¢. 





A Wealth of Excellent Titles Are to be Found Under the 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., (London) 
Imprint. Complete Catalogues Sent Post Free. 


“THE KING’S ENGLISH DRILL” 
By Rosamond M, Archibald, M.A, 
A practical aid to spoken English in every day use. 
For all classes from Grade One up—50c. 





Specimens Sent to any bona-fide Teacher. 





Address Educational Department. 


McCLELLAND & STEWART, LTD 
215-219 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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The Champi on Shorthand 
Writer for 1921 


Every writer of shorthand interested in the advance- 
ment of stenographic skill, regardless of system, must 
be impressed by the brilliant work of Mr. Schneider 
in the 1921 championship contest. In the three five- 
minute “takes” at 200, 240, and 280 words a minute his 
score was as follows: 


Words 
Dictated Errors Accuracy 
1003 12 98.8 
240 Jury Charge 1202 22 98.17 236.2 
280 Testimony 1391 44 96.86 269.4 


Average accuracy, 97.94 per cent. The highest 
accuracy in any of the contests (Behrin, 1913) was only 
thirty-six one-hundredths of one per cent. in excess of 
this, 


Net 
Speed 
198.2 


Rate 
200 


Matter 
Literary 


In the 215 word-a-minute literary matter “take,” Mr. 
Schneider made the highest net speed ever attained on 
matter of this kind in any of the contests—211.2 words 
a minute. He transcribed the five highest speed takes— 
175, 200, 215, 240, and 280 words a minute—in the time 
allotted for three. 


The fact that Mr. Schneider did this in a little more 
than five years after beginning the study of shorthand 
adds all the more to his glory. 
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“Be Olde Birme” 


The choice Caruso 


Tetrazzini 


and other great artists. 


Pianos sold on reasonable terms. 


Write for Catalogue of Pianos, Victor 
Records, Victor, Brunswick and Sonora 
Talking Machines. 


Mail orders for Records filled same day 
as received. 


Hvintzman & Co. 


LIMITED 


$22 8th AVENUE W., CALGARY. PHONE 6174. 
10189 JASPER AVENUE, EDMONTON. PHONE 1621. 
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REDUCED PRICES 
ON SCHOOL FURNITURE 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


We are pleased to announce a further reduction in price of Pupils’ 
Desks, effective February 1st. Our usual prompt service will be main- 
tained and all orders will receive careful personal attention. We would 
urge School Boards to place orders for their requirements at the 
earliest possible date, so that we may anticipate the demands on our 
stock for the rush season. 

These reduced prices will prevail in our New Catalog, which will be 


ready about April ist. Write for your copy. 








New Empire “Sanitary” Single 
Desks 
1921 Catalog, Page 11 

Nos. 1 and 2, each 

Nos. 3 and 4, each 

Nos. 5 and 6, each 

Single Rear Seats and Front 

Desks, all sizes, each 


New Empire “Sanitary” Double 
Desks 
1921 Catalog, Page 11 
Nos. 1 and 2, each 
Nos. 3 and 4, each 
Nos. 5 and 6, each... 
Double Rear Seats and Front 
Desks, all sizes, each 


New Empire “Sanitary” Single 
Adjustable Desks 
1921 Catalog, Page 12 

Size A, Large, each 

Size B, Medium, each 

Size C, Small, each 

Adjustable Rear Seats and Front 

Desks, all sizes 


Moyer Chair Desks 
1921 Catalog, Pages 9 and 10 





New Empire Chair Desk, Mov- 
able and Adjustable 


Solid Quarter Cut Oak. Made in 
Canada. The Newest and Best in 
Movable School Seating 


Size A, pupils 15 to 20, each. ..$18.75 
Size B, pupils 11 to 14, each.... 18.50 
Size C, pupils 5 to 10, each 


Harvard Adjustable Box Desk & 
Chair—Desk with Lifting Lid 


1921 Catalog, Page 13 


Box 24’, complete with Chair. .$18.25 
Box 26”, complete with Chair... 18.50 
Box 28’, complete with Chair... 19.00 


Hyloplate Blackboard 


Black, per square foot 
Green, per square foot 


Teachers’ Desks 
1921 Catalog, Pages 14 and 15 


No, 








E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


“CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” 
10187 104th Street 


Toronto 


EDMONTON, Alberta 


Winnipeg 


Henry Roche Printing Co., Ltd., «@@gg38> Adams Bldg., Edmonton. 








